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In submiting a new Edition of the following work 
to the reader's notice, the Author would not omit 
the opportunity of expressing his satisfaction that 
the subject on which it treats, if not its execution, 
is so far appreciated by the public, as to render its 
republication expedient within a comparatively 
short period, since its first appearance. 

An awakened attention to the importance of men- 
tal culture, and the value, we might add the suffi- 
ciency of those resources for its attainment posses- 
sed by the humbler classes of this country^ is the 
great principle sought to be established in the fol- 
lowing pages* If amid the present rivalry of edu- 
cational schemes, the masses are to be materially 
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raised in the scale of intellect, it must be mainly 
by the reception and the practical working of this 
same principle. Let this conviction be deeply en- 
grafted in the mind, and it will not fail to issue in 
the most satisfactory results, despite of outward 
disadvantages. At the same time it is to be re- 
membered, that the idea of Self-education becomes 
almost daily less restricted in its application, by 
the cheapening of literature and the increasing in- 
genuity by which it is more and more adapted to 
obviate the want of time and of oral instruction. 

In the present edition, several needful corrections 
have been made, and an entirely new chapter has-been 
added, which stands as the fifth. The intelligent 
reader it is hoped, will see that the subject of that 
chapter is by no means unimportant. The Author 
is indebted to a literary friend both for suggesting 
that addition, and also for supplying it; and if the 
reader have any disposition to complain of its exe- 
cution, the apology is, that it was not thought of 
until after the work had gone to press, and the wri- 
ter therefore laboured under the peculiar inconveni- 
ence of having to write it hastily. 

W. R. 
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CHAPTER I. 
POPULAR IGNORANCE. 

The ignorance of man, and the natural infirmity 
of his understandings present the most decisive 
evidence that he is in a fallen condition ; and they 
are indeed to he numhered among the most me- 
lancholy effects of his fall. The intellectual pow- 
ers most visihly hear the impress of degeneracy. 
The mind is evidently degraded helow its original 
dignity; it is, as it were, in a state of confinement, 
and can only view the world of trath through the 
chinks of its prison-doors: its views are conse- 
quently narrow and imperfect. On the one hand, 
it is exposed to the blinding and misleading influ- 
ence of perverse inclinations; while on the other, 
it is shackled in its operations by the infirmities of 
the physical organs through which it acts. Yet 
still the mind is noble even in its degradation, and, 

B 
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in spite of its fetters, is occasionally seen to mount 
to a considerable elevation. In the eminent at- 
tainments of some superior minds, we have a 
glimpse of the intellectual majesty of man when 
first created. 

Man is declared to have been ''created in the 
image of God," and the fact that Adam could read- 
ily give names to all the animals brought before 
him, precisely descriptive of their natures, shewed, 
that he resembled his Creator m his intelligence — 
the declaration significantly intimated, and the 
fact strikingly developed the grandeur of the hu- 
man intellect before it was darkened and disorder- 
ed by sin. It is probable that the understanding 
of map, previous to the fall, would be quick, clear, 
and comprehensive, beyond. our present concepti«- 
ons. His memory would distinctly and tenacious- 
ly, retain the ideas committed to its trust; and 
though his knowledge would necessarily be limited, 
yet it would not be miiced with error: it would be 
correct as far as it went. Those, objects.which his 
faculties were fitted to comprehfsid, would be com- 
prehepded truly. Distance might render some 
oltjects i;\yiaib]e, and others indistinct; hut there 
would be*no fault in the faculty or the medium to 
giye it a false appearance. 

We cannot, indeed suppose, that all truth would 
be intuitively certain; that every proposition would 
be self-jsvident: but certainly Ae procesa of rea- 
soning would be infiqitoly more clear, easy, and 



oompendiGiis tha»i thcit to which ftUen man is now 
obliged to sttfomit. Little do we now know with 
absolttie certainty ; and it is by daik, perplexing, 
and drcaitoas traetSi that we leach many of onr 
conclusions. A single science cannot be mastered 
hot by years of intense application; and in all ca- 
ses, knowledge is not to be obtained wiUioat stren- 
uous and unwearied efforts-«effoFts which some- 
times Wear out the body, or injure the tender 
organs by which the mind perfiMrms its operations. 

But if the most cultivated part of the human 
species exhibits afiecting proofs of the scanty limits 
of human knowledge, and the enfeebled condition 
of human minds ; how much more glaring and mel- 
ancholy are those proofs as exhibited by persons 
wholly without education. If superior beings 
''shewed our Newton, as we shew an ape,'* how 
would they shew one of those human beings, who 
are, in point of faci, but a small remove from the 
ape. If angels would be more dii^osed to pity the 
ignorance, than to admire the sagacity of the man, 
who ''explained all nature's law," what would be 
Uieir views of those individuals, who scarcely know 
what it is to exercise their understandkigs at all, 
and whose knowledge is limited to the very few ob- 
jects which relate to their most ordinaxy concerns : 
but this is the actual conditioh of the majority 
of mankind* 

Looking at the powerful and diversified agencies 
that have been in operation since the invention of 
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printing, for the mental improvement of man — con- 
sidering the multiplication of books, schools, and 
christian instructors; it might, a priori, have not 
unnaturally been concluded, that the mass of the 
people, at least in this country, would be enlighten- 
ed and well informed. That much has been ac- 
complished, as well as attempted, cannot be denied; 
yet the effects can scarcely be said to correspond 
with the means employed. A state of ignorance is 
still the rule; knowledge the exception. Even this 
highly favoured country is but an intellectual des- 
ert, with only here and there a patch of cultivated 
soil. Comparatively few of the working classes 
appear to consider the improvement of the mind as 
forming any part of their duty ; or have any idea 
of uniting scientific pursuits with the prosecution 
of business. 

Some years ago it was stated by Dr. Dick, that 
of two millions of inhabitants in Scotland, there are 
not perhaps twenty thousand, or the hundredth 
part of the whole, whose knowledge extends to any 
subject of importance beyond the range of their 
daily avocations. We are inclined to think that 
this statement will apply pretty nearly to the rural 
population of England at the present time. If 
there be more than one, we question whether there 
be so many as two in every hundred, who may be 
considered general readers. The rest have no more 
knowledge than hear-say rumours and random ob- 
servations have supplied. Such minds resemble a 
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piece of waste ground^ with only here and there a 
tuft of useful grain springing from seed acciden- 
tally scattered, while all the rest is occupied by 
stones and weeds. 

Those who are accustomed to associate only with 
educated people, may find it difficult to admit the 
correctness of these statements ; they may think 
them inconsistent with the enormous and incessant 
issue of books, great and small, cheap and dear ; 
but such surmisings would be dissipated by compa- 
ring the population of this country with the proba- 
ble amount of books annually issuing from the press. 
If only one-tenth of the population had a taste for 
reading, the supply of books might be increased 
seven-fold; Not many years ago it was reckoned 
that England alone contained one million two hun- 
dred thousand adult persons who could not read 
at all. 

From the returns of the registrar of births, deaths, 
and marriages, in the year 1840, it appears that of 
121,000 marriages solemnized before the different 
registrars, 40,587 of the males, and 58,959 of the 
females could not write their own names. If it be 
objected that the parties married before the regis- 
trars are generally of the very lowest classes, yet it 
is to be remembered that the mere ability to write 
one's name, or to read, is a very insufficient test of 
an improved mind. He who cannot read or write 
his name must be ignorant ; but thousands who can 
do both, are little less so. 
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Among the iinixiatraoted cla80Q8> there lure, k w 
true, jdie oaaid Httrietiefi ctf vmxd. Soaie ase diansm^ 
guialied dNHre^tliws for quiekoeaaof ssteilect: yon 
notice a tact for observation, a soundaess of jnclg- 
m^nt, ami a power of xeaaoQiog, wjiieh, mih the 
a«i9i»tm^ of ediKietiwi, wo«id hiMrex«ifed tbem to 
a avpeq^ rankas mm <tf tulenit. W^noiiiig tbte, 
Ib^y ji^eawain ikhe d<q»e« of impoet^iie, and the vie* 
tifis^of«n^r: 4ii^ jw^js iocnMtftted with ^erth, 
mi m»99$ ih9SB9fof^ Aiem 'U» hfm§^» Ediieation 
19 §, Jopd of juteHeiatiHd qrofii^ s ^ jiopreffiBs the 
fr«^ «if gwtee hotb «i4iiie mA ^wiUtjr. 

4^lhe4;oi|»oiieo}iMmo8 am rendered iwN^ acute 
upd eAeie»( by es»tw^% the 8M» u tme of )Aie 
WKMifipomvs. WheiefHchcacerciae orMbiHigis 
wattdog, wini i^>pear8 <o have been givan In iraiB ; 
its ioaiive ponrers •ashihit a 4waffiflh aod deeoefiid 
character. As an example of this, there are many, 
vho,iafterh«diig aat yoder an inatrudire Gospel 
Mimatry £np yean, aie, after all, so diqriovably ig^ 
iMWWirt, thai Aof eouid jmC give 119 an iAtelMgible 
aceountofa eing^ artide of ReveaJLad ReUgiMU 
These peraois, k weald seem, neter eKesoise their 
own judgment on the sobf eete Aey from time to 
time fae«^ discussed ; and by long inaetion, the fe* 
ouky has lost ila pcwrer of exertion. More jnoperly 
k mi^ be said, that the habit of ioCeUe^Btiial effort 
has nerer been aoqaired. By the same means the 
menuify has been impaired ; iaj^ they boC only can* 
not form a judgment of a discourse, but often have 
little recollection of it 



Tiie ptevalttiM'Of religioiis ignoittice formfs a 
striking mxi iiie1«oi^o>f ilttt^KiMtioai of our sub- 
ject. We do not «llade to ^n pdnt in forgetftil- 
D6B8 of llie tgreirt loWl ^alifyiag improvemetit tliat 
has ^tabeHflMettnottg Ike lower orders within the 
last «eiBliiiy : y0t still l^e««ate of lih^ags in this re- 
spect is sufficiently lamentable. 

&fery toae vM fmlkm^ Uiat petsonft who habitn- 
atty neglect «o atMMl pabMe iNmliip, ttiturt, in 
gtnecal^ be deplemlily igttowxit t)f ^ji^e truth. 
Butitlsealeiitedi, thiiintli^ mtfikdpdlta Mi^ is 
tliecaaewitJk^iAM^bw neerly eqfwd to half the 
pepikilioik. We liii^ thtti> 16 ^e veiy tentre 
of OliiiBteBieiiiyaibQ^ Mf a myitoft iof heathens, 
iuilieirfiyleewofgespel tiy^, we )iik'«% ^e or 
lis iHUftdied dMmsttUd f^mrA in -de^ ^arltness. 
Now^ iT tlieedi efMet-^illtettdMieb <ett Ditine Wor- 
di^isaoialttfwiDgiy pievakMt itt thb ttfetropolis, 
iitmykm mxfOcMi. to be eq«fedly so elsewhere. 
Inveiyinaityeouiitry ¥illag6!s the pure Oosfpel is 
nee pMaehed at ell^ and in Ibe gteater nrnnber of 
those when it is so^ fiena quiMet of^bt idult popu^ 
itttioii beef it with any Hkfyug like reguliority. It 
jMiy also be assened) thM the Ittrger pxoperdon of 
tboae who atiitedly attend pkeeeDfworirhip, derive 
KtdepfliPceptiblebeMttasit regardii Imptwement 
in knowledge. The poor, generally^ have not beett 
iaaghc to think for thettielvee; and when, to this 
mental inanity^ is added the bMndteg influefiee of 
sin ; no wiUMkir thtit Mered truth is listened to in 
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vain. It is only ''by reason of use that the senses 
are exercised to discern both good and evil." In 
the parable of the sower, our Saviour appears to 
teach that three-fourths of those who hear the word, 
do so virtually in vain. It is to be feared that the 
parable in this view, is but too truly applicable to 
the present state of things. 

But we have not yet shewn the full extent of the 
prevalence of religious ignorance. Many of those 
who are professedly, and perhaps sincerely pious, 
labour under this great evil. Numbers of them 
seem not to be aware that religious knowledge is the 
basis of religious feeling; and that a person can on- 
ly ''grow in grace," in proportion as he grows in 
the "knowledge of God." They imagine religion to 
consist chiefly, if not solely, in warm emotion or 
feeling, forgetting that emotion unsupported by con- 
viction, cannot possibly maintain itself long; and 
that the more vehement is the fire, the more quick- 
ly it will bum itself out. Zeal without knowledge 
is not only transitory, but irregular, and often mis- 
chievous while it lasts. Those who profess great 
zeal in religion, with great ignorance, are proverbi- 
ally head- strong, uncharitable, and self-conceited, 
and oflen do much more injury to the cause of scrip- 
tural piety, than they could have done if they had 
never made any pretence to it. 

All young converts ought therefore to be fre- 
quently and seriously urged to seek the improve- 
ment of their minds in the knowledge of divine 
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things^ as the only way to maintain their groimdy 
and make proficiency in religious experience. They 
should be assured that nothing but religious know- 
ledge can give correctness and stability to pious 
feelings or real utility to practical zeal. 

It must not be imagined that we confound know- 
ledge of divine truth with divine influence; or that 
in displaying the importance of the former, we un* 
dervalue that of the latter. Natural light is a great 
blessings but natural heat is more essential to animal 
existence; similar is the relative value of divine 
light and love. The mere study of divine truth 
will not make any man wise unto salvation, unless 
the influence of the Holy Spirit is imparted to 
open the understanding and purify the affections ; 
such study should therefore be accompanied with 
earnest prayer for the communication of that in- 
fluence. To mistake religious knowledge for reli- 
gion itself, is too common an evil; but it is an evil 
not less to be shunned than total ignorance. 

That ignorance is a positive evil is susceptible 
of clear demonstration; for it must be observed, 
that as useless weeds invariably abound in untilled 
soil, so the mind which is a stranger to correct ge- 
neral principles, and to rational modes of thinking, 
is usually well stocked with false notions, imrea- 
sonable prejudices, and ridiculous superstitions. 

It would form a curious chapter in the history 
of popular ignorance, to describe the preposterous 
credulity of the vulgar in many country places, rela- 
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twe to wise men and foritnne^eUera; to omens and 
apparitions; to tmlncky days and lankruky deeds; 
to ibe influenee of bad wishes^ and tbe inflaence of 
tlie planets; and to a tbousand tilings bendes. 
Tbese signs and wonders are equally astonithiBg 
for tbeir great numbers; tbeir eontemptiUe absur- 
dity; and ibr iSo^ firm hold wbicb liiey take of the 
mind. In some families of arespectabilily^ this 
grovelling superstition is knewu to exercise a ^ly 
extensiTe dominion, and its laws, which have been 
transmitted to them by immemorial tisdition, they 
receive with undonbting ooofidence, and yield to 
them the most re^>ectfbl obedience. But our siir^ 
prise bas been excited still more to find iadivMhials, 
not wholly destitute* of education, maniiesting 
considerable deference to tbese childish mumme- 
ries. 

* Most of our leaders are ne d<m¥t aware of the great 
number of rites and oeremofdes observed by many country 
people at Christmas; and it is weU known that not a few 
attach to these foolish observances a more than religious 
importance. To see a person turning up the soil on Good- 
Friday with spade or plough, would be regarded by the 
peasantry with something like horror, as an act of pre- 
sumptuous BaorUege; and so 'firmly has this miserable 
piece of supemtition stmok its roots in Urn vulgar mind, 
that there is an almost general cessation of their labour 
on that day; the better informed not carix^ to expose 
themselves to the censures of their ignorant neighbours, 
by violating a custom, which, however unreasonable, is 
saaactified by immemoxlal usage. It would seem indeed, 
thai the wiiole race of Fridays are laid under a special ialer- 



The octeosHra pseralfisee of tlMflefake na^xmB, 
wyhile -toy fmaiAh a slrilcmg illofinrtioii of the ez- 
4bem of itopukr igBMiraxifie^ wast, at the bkbob lime, 
he Bum^rared emong the most conndenhle evib 
yi^oh it .gcmeratee. They not only awfiken many 
^aqiiietiBg feaaai esd 89>piiBheiision8» which are 
rmxiL and uaekvw in the leKtreme, but often pcoduce 
mttehiiheoovenicncettn other reepeeta. They axe 
9oC onlgr ndiculoua by thcdr ahsundily, imd deapi- 
eaUe by tbmr opfnesition to common aenfle; but 
they are crimiaalialao from their pexnicions infln- 
evoeonfriigion* AMief in theae idiia dreams, 
far ssabance, ia incompatible with jnal; views of Di- 
vine Poorideace; it has the ehvious e£^ct of with- 

diot by superstition. Its great law on this subject is, that 
every thing teiU prove unfortunate that is attempted on that 
daff. Periiapssoine of<mr readers, in whose nei||hboniw 
inoods these foUies are uidmowny may think that no one 
^eerely Mieves Ihis aiirsterions law. But we assure 
ibjem to the contraiy : ibr the fact is, no servant ever goen 
to his situation on a Friday; scarcely any among the low- 
er or middle classes oyer get married on that day; and 
not a few carry the matter so far, that they will not set off 
on a eenilderable joumej, or attempt any thing of consid- 
erahle impoztaiioe on a Friday* And here also, the more 
intelligent pftea yield to the wortUess soraples of their 
neighhonrs,«ad sanction that, by their conduct which they 
despise in their hearts. In Scotland, the whole of the 
month of May is interdicted as a period of contracting 
marriage, and this custom is observed even by the higher 
orders. The same custom still lingers i» Yorkshire and 
the noith of Sofflaad. 
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drawing the miod from that Scriptural and rational 
trust in Providence^ which it is both our duty and 
privilege to exercise, and its whole tendency is to 
effect a substitution of unmeaning observances for 
that religion which purifies the heart and the life. 
And accordingly we have often noticed that those 
who are most credulous in these matters, are, in 
general, the greatest strangers to scriptural reli- 
gion; while a true conversion seldom fails to set 
the mind free from this miserable bondage— a proof 
that there must be a mutual hostility. 

Much more may be advanced in illustration of 
the evil of ignorance. Considered as intellectual 
poverty, it is degrading; and where there is poverty 
of ideas, there will also, to a certain extent, be im- 
becility of intellect; because knowledge expands 
the mind, and the very exercise by which it is ac- 
quired, at the same time invigorates the mental 
faculties. So far also as ignorance is wilful, it is 
infamtms as well as despicable — ^not merely con- 
temptible as a privation, but punishable as a 
crime. 

A block of marble, untouched as yet by the ar- 
tist, is a suitable emblem of an uncultivated mind. 
The material may be excellent in quality; yet in 
its unsculptured state, it has neither use nor beauty. 
Similarly unprofitable and devoid of beauty, are 
the strongest natural powers of the mind, when un- 
improved by education. 

The artist does not more astonishingly enhance 
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the value of the hlock of metal, which he forms in- 
to an exquisite statue, than education raises the 
price of human minds. 

Intelligence when united with moral worth, is 
the proper standard of respectahility; and not the 
adventitious endowments of worldly wealth, digni- 
fied connexions, or personal accomplishments. 
The true dignity of man must be sought in his 
own mind: he can only ascend in the scale of be- 
ing as he advances in intellectual vigour. That 
this doctrine is agreeable to the common sense of 
mankind, is manifest from the manner in which 
posthumous praise is bestowed. The memory of a 
philantrophist, or a philosopher is revered; but 
none revere that of a man merely because he was 
rich or titled. The honour which these external 
advantages procure for their possessor while living, 
is a merely external honour; neither proceeding 
from the heart, nor affecting the heart of him to 
whom it is bestowed — ^it is extorted by fear, or 
bartered for gain: it is the servile homage of igno« 
ranee, or the hollow adulation of hypocrisy. Pub- 
lic opinion is generally more correct when exerci- 
sed concerning a deceased, than a living character; 
because it has often fewer temptations to swerve 
from the truth. Death is an enemy to falsehood 
and flattery. The awful and unchangeable condi- 
tion of a disembodied spirit, strongly calls for a 
just judgment of his conduct while living. 

Knowledge may indeed be practically useless: 
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but ignonanca must be so. The fniit of kno^edge 
may be pemicioiis^ when it giow»<in the soil of a 
bad heart; but ignorance is naturally inci^able of 
producing any thing good^^it is a tree which can 
bear no fruit^te only chafaaten- are deformity, 
barrenness^ and death. Igi»raDce>nttiy^ be cleariy 
shewn to have the e^Bot of contraotmg (tociq>aeity 
for piety, usefulness,, and happiness. Illr unfa^- 
vourable influence on piety is* very evident^ It 
must indeed be regarded as a singular mat& of di- 
vine goodness, that if a man be capable of any 
thing, whatever, he is capable of religiousr feel* 
ing. Even children who hove but just learnt to 
distinguish good and evil, and men who are but 
one remove from idiots, become the subjects of 
converting grace. But then, if the minds of these 
peraonS'Were more enlarged and furnished, they 
would becapableof religious feeling of a far more 
vivid, definite, and. influential character. For ex- 
ample, if they had^arer and more comprehensive 
views of the malignity of sin, and of their person- 
al criminality;, their abhorrence of sin would be 
stronger, and their sorrow for it more pungent. If 
their coneq>tions of the mediatorial character of 
the Redeemer, and the value of his atonement> 
were more enlarged and definite, their faith would 
stand upon a firmer and broader basis, and conse- 
quently be capable of rising to greater eminence. 
Again, if their acquaintance ndth the perfections of 
Deity, the laws which he has given to man, and the 
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relations which subsbt between- the cieatUTe- and 
^e Creator^ were more intimate, comprehenBiFe, 
«ad aceurate; their devotional feeling might take a 
deeper tone> and rise to sublimer heights, and their 
obedience might be more enlightened and rational; 
mote satisfying to themselves, and more acceptable 
toGJod. 

To an unedacated person, some of the noblest 
pleasnrea of life are unknown, and inaccessible. 
The-mincfr is formed to be delighted with know* 
ledge, as the senses nre fitted to be gratified with 
appropriate olijeots; but mental pleasure is far 
more eaealted and satisfying than that which is 
merely corporeal, inasmuch as it afibrds pleasure 
to the higher powers of our nature. The acquisi- 
tion of a new idea afibrds greater d^ight to the 
scholar> than an- increase of property does to the 
misOT; because the lattw has the bitter reflection 
— 4f he will only indulge it— that he has only gidned 
that which he must shortly lose ; whereas the acqui- 
sition of the student becomes apart of hisrexy beings 
and is dignified with, the same immortality. 

In the pursuit of knowledge, the mind is grati- 
fied by the exertion'of its powers ; much more so 
by feeling those. powers to be sensibly improved. 
As it travels onward in its career of improvemmit, 
the passion fornoval^ispecpetually gratified ;.new 
objects and scenes are continually presenting them- 
sdves to its view, and it exults in the conviction, 
that it is gradually rising in the true dignity of 
human nature. 
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To the labouring classes, the pursuit of know- 
ledge answers all the purposes of recreation, and it 
is a recreation as innocent as it is agreeable: and 
indeed, so far as its objects are really important, it 
is attended with a degree of moral pleasure— an 
article, the absence of which forms a serious draw- 
back on most amusements. But from all these 
pleasures an unlettered man is wholly debarred ; 
and in default of them, he is often led to indulge in 
such pleasures as are sensual, and which consequent- 
ly at once corrupt the heart and debase the intel- 
lect. Other expedients are resorted to, to fill up 
the chasm of business, which are idle, foolish, or 
absolutely vicious. The understanding is immured 
in darkness, bewildered in error, cramped with big- 
otry, and scared with superstition. While others 
are expatiating in the illumined fields of science, 
he is groping in a miserable dungeon; — ^while the 
scholar exults in the conscious dignity of an intel- 
ligent being, he bows under the galling yoke of 
real inferiority. 

As ignorance thus shuts a person out from the 
noblest pleasures of rational beings; it also deprives 
him of the most effectual means of being useful 
to others. None can give that which he does not 
himself possess. An uneducated man may benefit 
the bodies of his fellow-creatures, by the strength 
of his limbs, or the produce of his fields; but to 
their intellectual pleasure or improvement, he can 
directly contribute nothing. He may maintain his 
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family iu external splendour and luxury; but he can- 
not feed them with wisdom and knowledge^ or give 
them intellectual grandeur. From every influen- 
tial station, and every office, the duties of which have 
a powerful bearing on the highest interests of man, 
he is necessarily excluded. And even the produc- 
tions of his hands as a craftsman or mechanic, have 
less value in proportion to his deficiency in skill. 
He who is unacquainted with the philosophy of his 
art, has a bad chance of being practically acute, and 
scarcely any at all of being an improver in it. And 
while this is a disadvantage to the public, it is e- 
qually detrimental to his own temporal interest. 
And finally, an ignorant person, while he is incapa- 
ble of doing much good, has the power and often 
the inclination to do abimdance of mischief. 

But besides these general evils arising from ig- 
norance, certain disadvantages of a more specific 
character present themselves to our notice. It is 
the source of many crimes. We mean that it af- 
fords internal facilities for the commission of crimes, 
as natural darkness affords those that are external. 
It is admitted that crimes may be committed in the 
clear view of their turpitude and mischief. Never- 
theless, in thousands of cases, the knowledge of con- 
sequences lays an effectual restraint on criminal 
inclinations. It is not meant that knowledge of 
any sort or of any degree is sufficient of itself to 
make a man uniformly virtuous or always to con- 
trol his vicious passions — divine grace alone is ade- 

c 
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quate to that; but we affirm that useful knowledge, 
and especially moral and religious knowledge^ both 
in its acquirement and possession, has very much 
this tendency, and is the principal means or medi- 
mn ^through which divine influence is communi- 
cated. 

The passions may indeed be so rebellious as to 
disobey the strongest understanding; but the same 
passions, if entirely uncontrolled by reason, would 
be still more violent in their ebullitions. If passion 
often goes astray when under the guidance of rea- 
son, it will invariably do so when left to its own 
blindness. And upon the whole, though knowledge 
is by no means sufficient on all occasions to pre- 
rent crime, yet it generally causes it to assume a 
less fatal and disgusting character. 

It must not be forgotten also, that the very exer- 
tion which is required for the attainment of know- 
ledge, tends* to check the growth of those bad 
passions which excite to the perpetration of crimes. 
It occupies leisure, and therefore prevents idleness. 
It provides amusement and pleasure, and conse- 
quently supersedes those that are vain and corrupt- 
ing. And, in a word, it strongly tends to make 
men more cautious and reflecting — habits decidedly 
unfavourable to the commission of crime. 

The doctrine advanced in these remarks is veri- 
fied by facts. Nine-tenths of the inmates of our 
prisons, are persons either wholly, or in a great mea- 
sure, without education. And though poverty, as 
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well as ignorance, has its share in the production of 
crime; yet the latter is decidedly the more power- 
ful cause. 

From the preceding observations, it is clear that 
popular ignorance must be a national calamity; and 
that it is so, may be rendered still more manifest. 
It can be shewn to have a strong tendency to origi- 
nate and foster disaffected feelings and actual sedi- 
tion. Among the motives which lead some to adopt 
seditious opinions, and others to act upon them^ 
are, love of distinction, restless and morbid desire 
of change, and the base selfishness which would 
welcome public calamities from the prospect of in- 
dividual advantage. Yet these motives are gene» 
rally more or less grafted on the stamina of igno- 
rance — ignorance of the institutions to be over- 
thrown, equally so of the system to be establish- 
ed, and its probable results, and not understanding 
their own theory, they are little able to foresee 
or calculate its practical working. A person en- 
tirely uninstructed may be a loyal subject and a 
useful citizen, through the influence of religious 
feelings, and a naturally peaceable and timid dispo- 
sition; but he can hardly be said to be so from prin^ 
ciple, unless from the principle of selfishness. 

If such be the extent of the mischief of poptilar 
ignorance, then certainly to attempt its removal, or 
at least its abatement, is the duty of all who possess 
the power of doing so. And much hiets already 
been done. The diffusion of useful knowledge a- 
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niong the middle and lower ranks of society is an 
object which, of late years, has engaged consider- 
able attention ; and by many benevolent and en* 
lightened characters, various means have been a- 
dopted, and strenuous efforts made for its attainment. 
Books have been multiplied, cheapened, and adap- 
ted to the humblest capacity. Education, which 
had been only accessible to the rich, has, to a con- 
siderable extent, been brought within the reach 
of the poor. Science has left her recesses, and, 
divested of her academic pomp, has condescended 
to itinerate among the people ; while she has ex- 
changed her scholastic language for a more simple 
and popular dialect. Philosophers have been seen 
striving, not to hide their conceptions in a cloud of 
metaphysical refinement, but to place them in the 
day-light of common sense — not to soar if possible 
above the learned, but to descend to the most illi- 
terate capacity. 

In this general endeavour to remove popular ig- 
norance, different motives, it is probable, actuate 
many of the individuals thus engaged. The mere 
scholar may be chiefly anxious, that the common 
people should taste the pleasures and advantages 
of science. The statesman seeks the same object 
in order to the prevention of crime, as well as from 
the belief, that it is both more honourable and more 
easy to rule an enlightened, than an ignorant peo- 
ple. The pious man wishes the expulsion of igno- 
rance, as one of the greatest obstructions to the 
progress of Christianity. 
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And it must here be observed, that in the great 
work of imparting information to the poor, much ia 
accomplished by the institutions and services of re- 
ligion. For though it is not the principal object 
of the Christian Ministry, to disseminate philoao- 
phical knowledge; yet much of the truest and most 
important philosophy is learned by those who are 
regular and attentive hearers of an enlightened 
ministry. Sunday schools too, contribute exten- 
sively to the same purpose. It is true, in those 
seminaiies, the simplest rudiments of knowledge 
only are taught; but then it is to be remembered, 
that, with these elements of learning the child often 
acquires, at the same time, a taste for books and 
mental pursuits; and, what is of more value, so 
much moral and religious feeling, as gives its litera- 
ry taste a right direction. Many a distinguished 
character owes his distinction to a Sunday School; 
not because he there became learned, but because 
he there received an impulse, intellectual and reli- 
gious, the force of which he has felt throughout his 
whole life, and by which he was first induced to try 
the effects of self-education. 

And it is clear, that the most effectual expedient 
for the removal of popular ignorance, is the commu- 
nication of a desire for learning to the poor, and 
thereby inducing them to apply themselves to the 
business of self-education. To give cheapness and 
simplicity to literature, and thereby to bring its 
streams to the very dwellings of the people, is un- 
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questionably an important matter ; but it is a mat- 
ter both more important and more difficult to con- 
vince them of the value of what is thus within their 
reach, and to give them a relish for the inspiring 
stream. Certainly, if any very considerable im- 
provement take place among the lower orders, in 
point of intelligence, it must be chiefly by means of 
self-education. The learning usually received by the 
children of the labouring classes, is extremely limit- 
ed; and if it were more abundant, it would only lay 
the foundation — the superstructure would remain to 
be erected by themselves in after life. It is true, 
when the principles of science are ingrafted in the 
mind in early life, the work of self-cultivation is by 
that means gpreatly facilitated : but an early educa- 
tion is principally valuable from its tendency to 
generate a taste for intellectual pursuits; which is, 
in fact, the grand spring of all endeavours to culti- 
vate the mind. 

Unhappily the majority of the lower, and perhaps 
of the middle classes also of society, are not more 
destitute of learning, than they are of the desire for 
its attainment. The mind is not only enfeebled 
for want of its proper aliment, but it wants the ap- 
petite to receive that aliment. Before such persons 
it would be useless to spread a sumptuous banquet : 
they want medicine before they can partake of food. 
The intellectual faculty wants rousing from its leth- 
argy, by the application of stimulants. 

This is the business we have proposed to our* 
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selves in the present work. To the characters a- 
bove described, we chiefly direct our observations. 
In order to induce them to couimence the work of 
self-cultivation, we would represent to them the 
disadvantages, degradation, and mischief of igno- 
rance, the dignity and practical value of useful 
knowledge, and the possibility of its attainment, 
even by those who can devote but an hour or two 
in the day to the work. We would assure such per- 
sons, that they cannot justly charge their ignorance 
upon their external disabilities: for with a proper 
value for learning, and a strong conviction that the 
cultivation of the mind ranks among their most so- 
lemn duties and loftiest privileges, they would be 
supplied with an impulse that would overbear every 
external difficulty. 

But though our medicaments seem to be potent, 
we know too well the kind of subjects on which 
they are to operate to be very sanguine in our anti- 
cipations of success. To give strength and sym- 
metry to limbs which are deformed by long continu- 
ance in improper positions, would scarcely be a more 
difficult task than to give vigour and activity to minds 
which have been dormant for many years, or only 
occupied with trifling matters. The condition of 
such a mind is abject indeed. Totally ignorant of 
science, it sees not its grandeur and beauty, and 
consequently feels no desire for its attainment. 
Some of the noblest productions of genius, it would 
regard as mere trifles, or at most, view them with 
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childish amazement; while many of the facts as- 
certained hy mathematical and chemical operations, 
it would reject as fabulous impositions. To such 
a person, learning in general seems to be placed at 
an inaccessible distance, and it would appear as ea- 
sy for a cripple to run a race as for him to become 
learned. 

Many obstacles to self-education arise also from 
moral causes. There is indolence in the way : for 
to one who has been accustomed to spend his 
erenings in drowsy inactivity, or convivial amuse- 
ments, it would seem an intolerable hardship to 
employ the same time in close mental applicatioD* 
Pride is also too often found to oppose a oonsidor- 
able barrier; for pride is the usual associate of 
ignorance. Many very ignorant people think them- 
selves so eminently wise, that they would be offen- 
ded if exhorted to improve their minds.* 

Now though we dare not hope that our arguments 
will be very effectual with such persons, yet with 
some they may prevail; and if only a few are indu- 
ced by reading these pages to commence in good 
earnest the work of self-education, the labour of 
writing them will not be regretted. 

*''I ono9," said a minister, '^recomaiended a dictiooary 
to a yoong man who bad been educated at a Sunday Scbool, 
but he replied, <tbank God, my education has been such 
that I have no need of a dictionary.'" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

USEFUL KNOWL£DO£. 

Ignoravcb ha» its advocates among protestants 
as well as among the believers in transubstantiati- 
on : if these imagine it to be the mother of devotion^ 
the other suppose it to be the mother of content- 
ment and submission^ and therefore a condition 
most suitable for the humbler classes of society. 
From such persons^ therefore, we cannot expect a 
welcome reception to the views and recommenda- 
tions contained in these pages. With such object- 
ors we purpose arguing the case more at large by 
and by. For the present our answer shall be a 
brief exposition of those attainments which all 
among the lower orders we think would be the bet- 
ter for possessing. 

History reports, that a certain Lacedemonian 
king being asked what he would have children to 
learn, replied, '* That which they have most need 
to practice when they become men." 

This sentiment contains the most important 
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maxim connected with the subject of education ; 
a maxim^ however, too often lost sight of to the 
great misfortune of thousands. It is obvious that 
knowledge of every kind must derive its principal 
value from its practical utility. Some sciences or 
branches of knowledge, are universally important ; 
because they relate to 'objects which all are inter- 
ested to know, or to duties which all are bound to 
perform. The value of others is relative and par- 
tial according to ^tbeir adaptation to the peculiari- 
ties of our condition. We are not however so rigid 
in our utilitarianism, as to despise every mental 
acquisition which does nothing more than merely 
gratify the intellectual taste. But as those who 
are obliged to give the principal part of their time 
to business must limit themselves to a very narrow 
field, it would clearly be unwise for such persons 
to wander far from the principle of utility in their 
pursuit of knowledge. 

In seeking the improvement of the mind, every 
one ought to consider himself in the three^fold ca- 
pacity of a christian, a man of business, and a so- 
cial being; and whatever information may be 
most useful to him in these several capacities, he 
should labour in the first place to acquire. Reli- 
gious, or moral truth, is obviously the most essen- 
tial and deeply important to man, and is that 
which ought to be recommended to all, as most 
proper to engage their earliest and warmest pur- 
suits. 
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By religious truth, is meant the knowledge of 
those things which are proper to man as a moral 
agent and an immortal heing. This includes an 
acquaintance with God in his suhlime perfections , 
glorious works, overruling providence, and righte* 
ous laws; and with man as a ^rational, accountable, 
degenerate, and redeemed creature. Moral truth 
comprehends all the affections and duties we owe 
to our Creator, our fellow-creatures, and ourselves; 
with all the motives to the exercise of these affec- 
tions and duties, arising from our obligations to, 
and dependence upon God, and the present and 
everlasting consequences of obedience or disobe- 
dience, both to ourselves and others. It relates 
especially to the great doctrines of Redemption : 
namely, the divine character and vicarious suffer- 
ings of our Lord Jesus Christ ; the free justifica- 
tion of the sinner by faith in his atonement ; the 
person and godhead of the Holy Spirit, with his 
influences and work on the human heart. Religi- 
ous knowledge also comprehends an acquaintance 
with the deceitfulness of the heart, and the devices 
of Satan ; the hostile influence of worldly plea- 
sure, honour, and wealth on personal religion ; and 
the necessity of continual prayer, self-denial and 
vigilance. To these truths must be added the su- 
preme value of time, the frailty and brevity of life ; 
the solemn transactions and irrevocable awards of 
the judgment day; the eternal felicities of heaven, 
and the equally eternal torments of hell. These 
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may be called the great principles of religion; 
but there are several other matters which^ though 
of unequal importance to those already mentioned, 
every one should strive to be acquainted with ; and 
au acquaintance with which may be truly classed 
with religious knowledge. 

Such are, the creation of the world ; the fall of 
man ; the deluge ; the several dispensations of re- 
ligion; namely, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and 
the Christian ; the economy of the Jewish church, 
particularly with reference to its animal sacrifices, 
and its typical character in general; the constitu- 
tion of the primitive christian churches; the exist- 
ence of good and evil angels, with their agency in 
this lower world. 

Among religious truths of this secondary im- 
portance, must be ranked the history of the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the apostolic and succeed- 
ing ages, among the various nations of the earth; 
which is valuable, as it shews the power of divine 
grace in giving fortitude, consolation, and joy, in 
the midst of the most ignominious and bitter suf- 
erings that persecuting malice could invent, and 
in the melancholy confirmation thus supplied by 
the conduct of persecutors, that ''the carnal mind 
is enmity against God." 

As the Holy Scriptures are the original source 
of divine knowledge, the most direct way of obtain- 
ing that knowledge is by reading the Scriptures. 
Every person who can, ought also to avail himself 
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of the instructions of a living ministry of the gos- 
pel, in order to be assisted to perceive more clear- 
ly the evidence, nature, and importance of reveal- 
ed truth. God has revealed his character also in 
his works and providence, as well as in his word ; 
the structure and economy of the various orders of 
created beings in the animal, vegetable, and ra- 
tional kingdom, and the providence constantly dis- 
played in the support and preservation of each, 
declare his wisdom and goodness, ''his eternal 
power and godhead." While the diseases and 
miseries to which all living beings are subject, and 
the many disorders observable in the natural world, 
shew the ravages of sin, and the anger of a just, 
holy, and insulted Deity. 

As religious knowledge is universally important, 
so we are happy to say that, in this country, it is 
universally attainable. It would be difficult in 
this kingdom, to find an individual, however hum- 
ble his condition, or oppressive his business, that 
has not the means, not only of becoming wise un- 
to salvation, but of acquiring that comprehensive 
knowledge of sacred things just described. 

A laboiuing man may now purchase a Bi- 
ble with the value of one day's earnings; while 
he either has, or may have been gratuitously 
taught to read it. Places of worship and religious 
ordinances are open to the poor as well as the rich; 
nor does God shew any respect to the outward 
condition of men in the bestowment either of the 
gifts of intellect or his Holy Spirit. 
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To the labouring classes^ and to men of business 
generally^ the concern next to religion in importance 
is the profession or calling by which they may have 
to earn their subsistence, and maintain themselves 
and families in comfort and independence. Next 
therefore to the duty of seeking religious know- 
ledge, is that of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of their business. Every attainment that is ne- 
cessary or contributary to scientific skill and prac- 
tical dexterity in performing its duties, they 
should assiduously seek. In the selection of a 
business, judgment and deliberation ought to be 
exercised: it is highly desirable that a youth 
should be placed in a profession congenial to his 
peculiar genius or turn of mind. If a young man 
however think he has reason to regret that this has 
not been attended to in his own case, he should re- 
collect that circumstances sometimes render such 
an adaptation ver}' difficult, if not impracticable. 
We would earnestly dissuade him from cherishing 
disgust or discontented feelings; and venture to 
affirm, that if he would magnanimously resolve 
to lay aside his prejudices — which possibly have 
not their foundation in reason, but in mere whim 
or childish aversion — he would most probably soon 
find his inclinations and his business to be on bet- 
ter terms than he had anticipated ; and perhaps 
in the end have reason to believe, that a gracious 
Providence was concerned in fixing him in the 
sphere of life in which he moves. 
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To every young man who is entering on active 
life and real business, we would say. Let it be your 
strong and abiding determination to become master 
of your art or calling, whatever it may be. Study 
it deeply, and in all its branches. Resolve to be 
ignorant of nothing that pertains to it. Strive to 
acquire dispatch with cleverness in performing all 
its duties, from the most trivial to the most momen- 
tous. This habit you will not fail to acquire, if you 
make it a rule to do every thing in the best and 
quickest way you possibly can. Many a bungling 
good-for-nothing workman has become such, not 
for want of capacity, but for want of a desire to ex- 
cel, which has led him to contract the habit of doing 
every thing in a careless, slovenly manner. But 
be not satisfied with learning your business by rote, 
and of attaining that manual dexterity which care- 
ful practice will insure. Endeavour to form com- 
prehensive views of the nature of your profession. 
Examine and become familiar with the scientific 
principles on which it is founded. This will teach 
you the best method of conducting the operative 
part of it; it will enable you to account for strange 
appearances, and to deal with new cases, which, if 
you are ignorant, would be inexplicable and embar- 
rassing. And there is scarcely any department of 
manual occupation, however mean, which does not 
involve philosophical principles, the knowledge of 
which it is therefore the interest of all workmen to 
obtain. To how many workmen must the know- 
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iedg«e of Mechanical Philosophy be useful^ and to 
how many others does Chemistry prove almost ne- 
cessary. Every one must with a glance perceive^ 
that to engineers^ watch nuikers, instmment makers^ 
bleachers and dyers^ those scienoes are most useful, 
if not necessary. But carpenters and masons are suro- 
ly likely to do their work better for knowing how to 
measure^ which practical mathematics teaches them, 
and how to estimate the strength of timber, of walls, 
and of arches, which they learn from practical me- 
chanics; and they who work in various metals, are 
certain to be the more skilful in their trades for 
knowing the nature of those substances, and their 
relation to both heat and other metals, and to the 
airs and liquids they come in contact with. Nay 
the farm servant and day labourer, whether in his 
master's employ or tending the concerns of his own 
cottage, must derive great practical benefit — must 
be both a better servant, and a more thrifty and 
therefore comfortable cottager for knowing some- 
thing of the nature of soils and manures, which 
Chemistry teaches; and something of the habits 
of animals, and the qualities and the groTVth of 
plants, which he learns from Natural History and 
Chemistry together. In truth, though a man be 
neither a mechanic nor peasant, but only having a 
pot to boil, he is sure to learn from science, lessons 
which will enable him to cook his morsel better, 
save his fuel, and both vary his dish and improve it. 
The art of good and cheap cookery is intimately 



CQQi^eGtQ^ with the pri^cipleit of chf^ie^l f^pf^- 
phy, and has received id uch^ axi4 will y^t ;i9(^)lvif»^ 
ij(>Qre improvement from their applicatioQ." 

In those callings which are denpmin^tjed <r^% 
tliere is not indeed much place for p]puilf^s<9||ft^i^ 
knowledge; hut there is sufficient to e^ceirciiHe :^ 
intellect. For besides %}^p necessity pf per^dpgs)^ 
thus employed heing acquainted wj^^ tl^ h^^ ^^ 
usages of commerce and mercantile t|;9QS^tio^^ ,a 
sound and discriminating judgment is peculjiarly ne- 
cessary in buying and selling. As x})^^ i^ki]} of a 
physician chiefly consists in ascertaining iHe.pr^- 
oise nature of a disorder from the syinptoms it p];^.- 
9eats^ and as this skill cannot be ^q^ired withpijit 
diligent and extensive observation; in liki9 nctan^giiGtr 
the cleverness of a tradespian chiefly <CQn$.iait3 i|i 
beiag able quickly and correctly to perceive ti^e 
value of the articles in which he traffics; nor Ci^ 
this acuteness he obtained without vigilant fk%ys^' 
tiim, or in other words^ without considerable; im^l;al 
exertion* 

Xow this philosophical knowledge of a pf^^'iS 
prop^ business^ and superior skill in its pesfgn^- 
ance^ is recommended by tl^e strongest n^yQt^Kd?. 
It is not only honourable to the character^ ,and a 
duty whieh we owe to God^ to our famjiliQs,,fi^ tp 
the public at large; but it is intimately connected 
wilhj and even essential to our temp(H*al comfort 
aad prosperity. The labour of t^ commonest 
wiOffciiMm who, is clever and ingeniousi, .will be more 
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?a]uable« and of course^ command a higher pric« 
than that of a bungler; and if such a person unite 
integrity with his superior skilly he will rarely fail 
of rising above the grade of a servant. In every 
mechanical art, and in all the departments of traffic, 
not to mention the learned professions, no encou- 
ragement or success can be expected, if there be ig- 
norance of the principles, and awkwardness in their 
application to practical purposes. 

Upon the whole, we may observe, that a man 
who is ignorant or unskilful in the business by 
which he earns his bread, whatever learning he 
may possess besides, can by no means be said to be 
a wise or sensible person. He who makes his bu- 
siness his study, and excels in that, is worth a 
hundred philosophers whose acquisitions are never 
turned to any practical account. We would there- 
fore warn the reader against despising his calling, 
ander the idea that it is unworthy of his intellectual 
powers, and of turning his attention to other pur- 
suits, and to those branches of literature which are 
unlikely to yield him any profit. Perhaps that 
which he despises involves philosophical princi- 
ples of which he is ignorant; and it is more than 
probable that if he ever be placed in comfortable 
circumstances, or rise to affluence, it will be by 
means of his proper business. 

Among the attainments necessary, or very useful 
to the execution of most kinds of business art 
those of reading, writing, arithmetic, and granupar. 
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No persons^ whatever be their sex or conditioni 
ought to be ignorant of these arts: they are equal- 
ly important as the elements of all kinds of learn- 
ings and as the means by which all kinds of busi- 
ness are facilitated; and while they constitute 
some of the finest accomplishments of a gentleman^ 
they are within the reach of the commonest la- 
bourer. 

Among the lower orders, there are not many to 
the present day who are unable to read^ but com- 
paratively few of such persons who can read well. 
The principal faults in reading are unnatural tones, 
with improper rapidity and disregard of pauses. 
Any one might convince himself of the absurdity 
of the stiff, monotonous, and awkward, tones with 
which common people in general read, by trying 
to converse in similar tones. Let him speak to 
another person on an ordinary subject with the 
disagreeable inflexion of voice, and the same im- 
propriety in the application of emphasis and paus- 
es^ which he probably does in reading, and 
he would find himself perfectly ridiculous, per- 
haps tmintelligible : but the absurdity is quite as 
great i&one case as in the other. In conversation 
our tones are easy and significant; we naturally 
adapt them to our subject; we make them expres- 
sive of fear, grief, anger, love, and eveiy other 
passion. If we ask a question the person to whom 
we speak would know that he was interrogated^ al- 
though he had not distinctly caught our words. 
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If W0 veceire aa answer, vw migbt <li&liii^;iiii^ <dfo- 
tMil irofli «B88nt froHi the tones of the speaker. 
Now all thai; is necessary ra ovder to read with 
pfOfM-ieiy^ is, (o use the same tones as ^e do in 
eamesit conrersatioB. The reason why ire 
verse in an a^reeal^e maimer is, becaitse we 
muaUy in earnest; we fieel what we speak; weiiA- 
low nature, and use the tones which genuine emo- 
tion suggests. Now if we would do (he sane in 
•reading ; if we would enter into the sense and feel- 
ing of the writer, our reading would he as agreee- 
hk and as gpraceful as our conversation. Stubhoit) 
habits, however, are not abandoned without diiffi- 
ci^y ; but a good method of reading is so vefy 
pleasing, and so very usefnl an accomplishment, 
that it is worth while to make the attempt ; and any 
person who will attend to these suggestions, and 
accustom himself first i& private to read in a pro- 
per ((tme, and with the proper emphasis, will soon 
find the difficulty to vanish. 

Corvect pronimciation is an essential property 
of good reading; aiid this any one may acquire hy 
the aid of a dictionary, and by a careful attention 
to good speakers. 

N<eat and elegant penmanship is an attamment 
truly respectable, and one also as useful a»it b res- 
pectable. To many thousands it has proved high- 
ly beneficial as a passport to hiciative sittMttions, 
which the}* would otherwise have been inci^hle 
of Aalfilling. Every peraon theretfisie iih» kaa a 



kand to> bold % ]ie», A<nAd endeavonc to hmJr 
Jnmaeli master 9i dus iflie art. In order !• this, 
leaira to make a good pen: nmoh depends upea 
tliMi. Furnish yoarmU with good models, and 
whether you write littk or much, alwajs write as 
weU as yom can : by these means yem wiU npidly 
impmve^ and by moderate but penevering praokioe, 
jda will soon write a neat and even lastelul hand. 
Extensive practice is eae means of beeooaing a 
good penman; bitt this wiU not suffice wilbout caret! 
we ha/re aeon bad writing esecated by men ate 
haive had exteneiYe practice. Indeed among the 
respectable classes, good penmanshap is most q»> 
leasonably neglected, and eeeft despised. Not 
long ago we wem shewn a letter wiilten by a tttQ^ 
her of parliament, hot so wretchedly eiiecuitod, that 
mitofie sentence^ or em mte w^rd, coald we fidriy 
make out in the whole of a pretty kmg letter. 

Arithmetic, or the science of numbeca and the 
art of compi:uiation» next chuma our coneldenftian. 
It would be ahnoat aaperBnotis to attempt to sben 
^ utility of this branch of knowledge^ Indeed, k 
ia not Oddly useful, b«t absolutely indispensahie in 
almost every tmnaaction of life, move especially in 
all pecuniary transactions^ Every man in buainass 
hai calculations sometimes to make^ which ha can- 
not very well perlbrm without some knowledge of 
accounts; and the most ordinary hibeurer woM 
ind it most useful in the conipntatiea and expends- 
taca of his wages. Every yoirag man, thefafett. 
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whatever may be his business or prospects in life^ we 
would most strongly urge him to obtain a knowledge 
of Arithmetic. If you have never learnt at school, 
begin immediately to teach it to yourself: this yon 
may accomplish by the aid of a Key; and if yon 
can also secure the aid of a living instructor, avail 
yourself of it. Never imagine yourself qualified to 
conduct any kind of business in which calculations 
are concerned, without some knowledge of this art. 
If you have learnt it in your school-boy days, take 
the earliest opportunity of carefully going over its 
rules again, and study them till they are perfectly 
familiar to you. 

English Grammar is highly proper to engage the 
attention of working people. A grammar is a sys- 
tematic collection of those principles or laws by 
which our written and spoken language is regula- 
ted. It treats of the nature and powers of letters, 
and the just method of spelling and pronouncing 
words. It distributes words into those several clas- 
ses called parts of speech ; teaches the proper me- 
thod of arranging words in a sentence, and pre- 
scribes rules for pointing, pauses, tones, emphasis, 
and versification. All these matters it arranges 
under four general heads; namely, Ortbography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. No person 
certainly can pretend to be educated who is igno- 
rant of grammar. A philosophical acquaintance 
with the English language, is far more than a mere 
accomplishment; it is decidedly useful. Without 
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iU a man is neither fit to write a letter nor mix in 
good company. Perhaps all our young readers are 
sensihle of the charms of politeness; hut so far as 
politeness depends on good speaking, a knowledge 
of grammar is essential to it. By mixing in good 
company> your manners and speaking may acquire 
a sort of polish; hut if you are ignorant of gram- 
mar, yours will only be the politeness of a foot^ 
man ; you will constantly be committing errors in 
your speech, unperceived indeed by the vulgar, but 
such as will make you contemptible to the educa- 
ted : and if you have any sensibility about you, 
you cannot but labour under a perpetual dread of 
exposing yourself. By success in business you 
may possibly rise in civil importance, and be intro- 
duced into respectable society, but the illiterate- 
ness of your dialect will always betray your plebi- 
an origin. A knowledge of grammar is more ne- 
cessary to correct writing than conversation. Most 
of the customary forms of polite conversation may 
be learned by rote, but the style of a letter ought to 
be different from the disjointed, illiptical, and ejac- 
ulatory style of colloquial intercourse: there should 
be more variety in the words, more length in the 
sentences, and, in fact, more of the dignity of com- 
position. But if you are ignorant of the rules of 
composition, not to mention spelling, it will be im- 
possible for you to pen a correct letter. And the 
finest penmanship cannot atone for bad spelling 
and blundering grammar. A man who writes a 
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g&oi hkOi, hvM H Utismiful in <iofkifK>!^fi€iti, Bppefkr^ 
mMm&f6 $iitmtMigt ihxLn ft rustic dressed in the 
iHeff of«i Ijl^dnllettiflti ; iMit wheni the writiug 4md 
IbCf itfditillg ate eqottlly bad; when a semwiing 
ifpM6 is wt^tdied in point of sense^ and despica- 
M» in tottgaage> i% ie disgraoefal in a high degree 
to fu an^ef « 0)ft <i)fe other hatid^ few things ace 
iMffe erdditable, or exhibit a person to more advan- 
iii^> dittn a letter wriuen in a beautiful hand, and 
Mtidhei fa a neat and aeonrate style* The writer 
c/fwufb. a letter, howeirer Iditnbie his eondiiioa may 
blf^ ^n always V6 regarded as a Superior ohsuraeler 
vy aH 90usiwe pcopje* 

To llie yifedinientai altainiiienU new tmder «on- 
M«!Niti«tai» fiiast be added some knowled^of jpoHt- 
iM flKilesopby and of Snglish jurispmdeneet this 
ilr MH eisemial eon^tHnentef a weli-ki^rttted person, 
iSid sh<^d be sought, not tlaersly for the sake of 
Hie teputaiwstt of being intelligent, but fbr (he iftOM 
iiib6t«(Mial pvrrpoeo of regulating the eoiMluct as 
MembMs of eiHril society* We eertainly hate no d«- 
slM thai ordinary people should znate law any more 
tlMin ttake pbyslo their particular study; for a dab- 
Mdr tb law aiid a quack in medicine occupy about 
l^e sattie Mevation in the scale of public opinion. 
K«<^«^el^9 it is desirable that every person should 
ttfiderstartd the general principles of medicine, es^ 
p^ially as relates to the presertation of health; for 
itt t9ie Want of this, many of those indiscretions 
hate tfaeirtMigin, by which thousands ruin their 



IkM^fi of Morten tiheir liv^s. Aod th« genenl prin- 
ciples of law — which it is the object of political 
]tltfloM>pliy t)d «mfold-^is an acquisition eqoally de- 
lAMlbki To ilm mnm be added a knowledge ci 
those pamlettlar enactments which regnlate our duly 
and iiitelndst. As for instanee^ the laws which settle 
^ rigl»tB of property, and those by which commer* 
oial tr«neactions are goremed ; the law ef landlord 
And tenant, and such also as yelate to ^he duty of 
palish officers, and parish affairs in general. Thou- 
Sttnds of practieat mistakes, many of tlram of serions 
eonseqaenee, would be avoided, if people would be 
at the pains to derote a little time to this subject. 
Invasions of rights as anjisst as they are illegal, and 
Ktiga4lens equally impoverishing and vexatious, 
owe iheir e3dstenee in numberless cases solely to 
igfioranee of the l^aw, and of the proper course to be 
followed in such matters. But besides these par*- 
ticnlar studies, that general knowledge which is 
obtained by reading is highly desirable. A judi- 
cious course of reading should accompany the 
studies already recommended. And suppose you 
can only devote half-an-hour in the day to this em« 
ployment, yet in that time you might read a few 
pages or a chapter; and though by this means you 
^ould only be able to finish a volume in a month, 
yet consider what a large stock of information even 
this slow process would enable you to acquire in the 
course ef a few years. On this sparing diet the in- 
tellect would subsist, and even thrive, providing 
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the aliment was good^ and well digested by careful 
thought. 

Of the acquisition of religious knowledge, we 
have alieady shewn the duty and importance : but 
we trust it will not be necessary to apologize for a- 
gaia recalling the subject to the reader*s attention. 
The Bible should have a sovereign preference to all 
other books: it would be the greatest calamity, if 
any kind of reading should lead to the neglect of 
this precious volume. Many good men have im- 
posed it upon themselves as a duty to read so much 
of the Scriptures every day, as would enable them 
to go through the whole every year. We would 
warmly recommend a similar practice to every one 
of our readers. If ever you discover that your de- 
light in reading the Bible is in any measure yield- 
ing to your love of general reading, immediately 
believe yourself to be falling into a fearful snare, 
and let it be your earnest endeavour to escape before 
you are irretrievably entangled. We dwell upon 
this subject with strong feeling, aware that a person 
who has an intense thirst for learning, is in extreme 
danger of permitting his relish for religious know- 
ledge and experience to be impaired by his too ar- 
dent pursuit of general literature. 

Some of the greatest scholars that ever lived, have 
been known towards the close of life to relinquish 
almost every kind of literature and reading for the 
sake of solely studying the Holy Scriptures. As 
eternity opened upon them, they discovered the 
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eomparative insignificance of all human learning, 
and that the great truths of Revelation were the only 
food and support of their immortal spirits. We 
would wish every scholar hoth in health and sickness, 
to possess so much of these impressions as to induce 
him, not indeed to renounce his ordinary studies, 
hut to attach to the Bihle a paramount impor- 
tance. Most people can command a few hours on 
the 8ahbath-day for reading; this time, should be 
devoted to the pursuit of religious knowledge, in 
reading the Bible, and other devotional and theo- 
logical works. 

History should be read. This is both highly 
entertaining reading, and it is fraught with great 
practical instruction. All history teaches that vir- 
tue is the great source ofnational strength and hap- 
piness; and that pride, ambition, and voluptuousness 
as surely prove the ruin of nations as of individuals. 
Among the characters that are exhibited on the 
theatre of history, we are shocked to find how few 
of them are thoroughly good; how many are vile; 
and what numbers are desperately wicked. Crime 
is the most prominent object in all history. In the 
convulsions which from time to time have agitated 
society, and the miseries resulting from the ebulli- 
tion of bad passions, we have awful proofs of the 
ravages of sin, and the depth of human depravity. 
History also bears decisive evidence to the value of 
Christianity in its civil and national influence. It 
exhibits it as giving integrity to rulers, equity to 
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law, and huaianity te panisfament^ and eren in de* 
pming war of much of its ferocity ; wfaile it sheira 
a thousand philan trophic institutions as tha oflspring 
of christian feeling. 

Read also hiography, or the memoirs of those 
individuals distinguished for piety, talent, or puhlic 
usefulness. No species of composition operates at 
once so po^if^rfnlly and so beneficially on the monk 
of readers as biography. Virtue or talent contem* 
plated in the abstract, or seen in some eminent i&- 
di^ual, are indeed delightful and dignified objecia; 
but then, when so viewed, they very much tend to 
produce a despair of attainment. We are affected 
by the sight of their great distance from us, and do 
not clearly see the path-way across the gulf bs* 
tween; but this heartless feeling is usually remov* 
ed when we can read the private history of tha m* 
dividual. We can here trace the steps by which 
he has reached his eminence; wa perceive diaC ha 
has not performed his long journey by sudden and 
miraculous flight, but by a thousand short and gen* 
tie movements, su<^ as we ourselves could make. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the me* 
moirs of extraordinary characters only are worth 
reading. The truth is, that biography is the most 
edifying, and often even the most pleasing, which 
treats of beings of nearly the same order as our* 
selves, who have started from nearly the same point, 
combated similar difficulties, and won victories which 
it is not extravagant to expect to win ourselms: 
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the impressioa communicated by such historieB i^ 
not Ike excitement produced by what is tii^a8mfi<- 
1^, or of wonder by what i« marvellous — ^k is an 
impreasion which eomes home to our b^aiiiAas and 
hesom, and touches the main spriag of FjrtUMH 
action. 

Ecclesiastical history presents an intaresiing 
field of knowledge to the christian. In ordinady 
afiairs people are curious and eager to receive in- 
foimation respecting those matters in whidi their 
temporal interest is involved. If you had a friend 
whom you gi*eatly valued^ you would listen with 
peculiar satis^eu^tion to the details of his histor}^ 
You would not think it uninteresting to be told of 
his ancestry, connections, and the circumstances of 
his past life. Now as Christianity is incomparably 
tha most important object to every christian, inas- 
much as it is essential to his highest happiness, no- 
thiog that relates to its history ought to be unin- 
teeesting to him ; he should feel the greatest «affev- 
ness to he acquainted with the history of its pib- 
gress and treatm^st in different ages and among 
different nations; its struggles and ttiumphs,'its 
Ksvivftls and deciensions. We repeal it that this 
ought to be the feeling of christians relative to the 
history of their religion; and it is very certain that 
the ahsenoe of such a feeling can only he resolved 
into the total absence of a taste for reading, or to 
a«riBi&al Uikewarmuess in the ^wise of chriatiaoity* 
One cincHHMttftBiie attestod 1^ allehaech hbtoi^ 
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itrikiDgly demonstrates its celestial origin and na- 
ture — persecution, has almost invariably tended to 
its advantage : always with regard to the purity of 
its professors^ and often with regard to numbers 
also, while it has never failed to decline in propor- 
tion to the merely secular honours and support it 
has received ; thus verifying the assertion of its 
great Author, "My kingdom is not of this world." 
Geography and natural history are highly pro- 
per subjects for general reading. To be acquaint- 
ed with the earth on which we live, in the variety 
of its soils and climates, its curiosities and wonders 
— with the habits, customs, and peculiarities of the 
different nations and tribes of the human family, 
and with the diversified species of animals, plants, 
and minerals, must needs be both interesting and 
useful. It is equally interesting to learn the phi- 
losophy of nature's great agents, or the chief pro- 
perties and effects of light, heat, air, water, electri- 
city, and magnetism. The earth and the works 
therein were designed by its great Creator, not 
merely for the use and accommodation of man, but 
for the display of his own glory to his intelligent 
creation. It must therefore be the will of God, 
that the wonders of his creative hand should be 
carefully and studiously examined by man, and it 
is only by earnest attention that the manifold wis- 
dom displayed therein can be discerned. Those 
therefore who have no taste for natural history and 
are unobservant of its striking phenomena, betray 
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not only a grovelling intellect, but a heart devoid 
of the noblest sentiments of piety: they throw 
contempt on the Almighty, who has exhibited his 
character in his works parposely for man's inspec- 
tion, while they do not think it worth while to look 
at it. To be regardless of the creative and provi- 
dential manifestations of the Divine character, is a 
m of exactly the same kind as to refuse to read 
his written revelation. 

In our enumeration of subjects for reading, select 
poetry certainly deserves to hold a place. Poetry 
is considered a sort of literary amusement; and in 
this view it is highly worthy the attention of those 
who devote considerable time to severer studies; 
scarcely any thing will be found so effectually to 
sooth and delight the mind, and consequently to 
prepare it for harder labour: but it rests stronger 
claims on the ground of utility — it is often highly 
instructive — the noblest truths and loftiest thoughts 
are often conveyed in poetry, and the fancy dress in 
which they are attired, renders them peculiarly 
agreeable to all, and often wins them admission to 
minds otherwise inaccessible to truth. If poetry 
does not greatly improve the judgment, it is calcu- 
lated to refine the taste, and to expand and elevate 
the affections. By the variety and splendour of 
its imagery, it enlarges the range of our imagina- 
tion, while the uncommon care which poets exer- 
cise in the choice of words, renders their produc- 
ti(ms very proper to increase our command of lan- 
guage. 
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The§e remtatku as» of courm inteDded to af^y j^ 
tbe superior ckM of poets only ; ibr th^i^ is pro*- 
hably a larger proportion offooliA %ni trifling 
poetfy than of any other kind of comppskion, and 
eonsequendy in no departoi^it of rea4k)g is gi^aat- 
ear care in selection requisite. 

We weve about to exhibit some other mws of 
fhe iatelleetttal course which we oould wish wtx 
young reader to pursue, but we have beea arrostad 
b^ tbe impression, that possibly some of ibem will 
be inclined to say, ''It is enough; you hare al- 
ready shewn us more of the road than we shall ever 
he able to travel ; you have conducted our hnagji^ 
at ion lo a point which we dare not hope to reach, 
and have imposed upon us tasks, which, unless we 
had more time and external advantages, will exceed 
our ability of performance." Presuming that this 
artless feeling is actually entertained by some, we 
caaiMit dismiss this part of the subject with^out an 
attempt to remove it. 

Look at that stupendous buildings Perhaps in 
your childish days, you could not weU imagine 
how such a mighty structure could be reared hy 
human hands; but no soonwdid you come to ^nde^- 
stand the gmdnal process of building, than all yoiv 
ohMisfa amazmnent ceased : you now know that the 
iMMKiationiwas first laid, and each stone separately 
-aqtiared and fiMrmed, and then one by one placed 
«pon the ipile, uniU at length, tbe last stone was 

1, and the kst atroln gimen, and the gigantic 
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edifice was completed. Thus what could not be 
accomplished by any brief effort, however powerful, 
has been easily effected by patient labour, continu- 
ed for a certain number of years. Now by the same 
means, that is, by patient and regular effort, prolon- 
ged from year to year, you also may rear a goodly 
fabric of knowledge, and one which in the course 
of time, may present an appearance equally rich 
and imposing. If you commence with first prin- 
ciples, abstain from grasping at too much at once, 
and endeavour to master one thing- before you at- 
tempt another; and if you acquire the habit of 
redeeming your scraps of time by regular, patient, 
and persevering efibrt, you will soon discover that 
what was formidable and embarrassing, when view- 
ed in a mass, is perfectly simple, and easily sur« 
mountable, when fairly analyzed and encountered 
in separate parcels. 

The studies we have recommended are mere ru- 
diments, and insignificant in comparison with the 
attainments of many self-educated men. And we 
are persuaded, that if you should have resolution 
and perseverance to tread the path we have pointed 
out, you would among other things acquire such a 
conviction of the value of learning, with such a relish 
for scientific pursuits, that nothing would be farther 
from your thoughts than to discontinue your studids. 
He who is a diligent student in his teens, will gen* 
erally remain such throughout life. 

Perhaps you are an apprentice ; and if so, it is 

B 
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pretty certain that yotur spare time will be v«Ty lim- 
ited; and yet we will ventiure to affirm^ that if the 
small pittance you have be care^ly and judicioiiily 
employed in the cultivation of your mind, it would 
enable you to accomplish all that we hare pcescri- 
bed in a period of time not exceeding that which i» 
yequived for learning your trade. And think how 
gratifying it must be, if at the expiration of youc 
apprenticeship yon found that you had not only 
learned a trade, but had become a proficient in some 
of the most useful branehes of learning and accom- 
plishmoQts — that your reading and writing were, 
pleasing and elegant, and your skill in accounts, 
grammar, and general knowledge, worthy, even of a 
scholar. We venture to affirm that those attain- 
ments would invest your character with a consider- 
able measure of respectability; and yon would find 
them not merely respectable, but really useful; 
They would enable you to transact your business 
with more ease and effect than yon otherwise could. 
And suppose some disease or misfortune should 
disable you for the manual labour required by your 
business— a circumstance of no rare occarxence^— 
you would then most probably find your learning 
eminently valuable, by its fitting you for some office 
in which muscular exertion was unrequited. 



CHAPTER III. 

MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

The smooth and measured turnpike road of aca- 
demic tuition is not the only path to intellectual 
superiority. There are other ways of reaching the 
same object^ less direct and expeditious certainly : 
a kind of moor-land route, presenting all the varie- 
ty and inconvenience of the dark valley^ the frowning 
mountain, or the trackless waste. Yet in these so- 
litary paths, thousands have walked with steady 
pace, accomplishing the very objects for which col- 
leges have been reared and professors paid. 

Our present purpose is to treat of the principal 
means of improvement available to those who have 
to educate themselves. Of these the following are 
the most important: namely, Observation, Reading, 
Discourse, or Oral Instruction, and Study. These 
may be considered as so many avenues or inlets in« 
to the field of science. 

The moat direct and simple of these ways, is 
Observation; This is also a common psith; since, 
generally speaking, it lies open to all. Every man. 
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however narrow may be the sphere in which he 
moves, is necessarily conversant with some depart- 
ment of the natural world; and many of the ordi- 
nary occupations afford remarkable facilities for the 
attainment of knowledge by observation, placing 
men in immediate contact with a vast variety of ob- 
jects, and bringing under their constant notice, 
some of tbe nicest and most subtle processes of 
nature. The operatives in many manufactories 
have an opportunity of witnessing the action of 
those great physical agents, which generally elude 
vulgar observation, and the knowledge of which is 
accounted true philosophy ; and of seeing the won- 
derful application of that scientific genius, which 
has brought these agents under human control, 
made them obedient to most intricate laws, and 
subservient to practical purposes; delicate, complex, 
and important in tbe highest degree. Even the 
tiller of the soil occupies a position, from which he 
commands an extensive view of the physical world, 
he has opportunities of acquiring a personal ac- 
quaintance with various species of plants and ani- 
mals, and with numberless facts illustrative of 
Chemical Science. Laws which many philosophers 
have deduced from a very few petty experiments, he 
has verified or disproved by experience of the widest 
extent. Tbe foreign merchant, the sailor, and the 
traveller, are situated still more favourably for 
acquiring knowledge by observation : they see the 
world on a large scale, are perpetually encountering 
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new objects and appearances, and may therefore a- 
mass a large store of carious and useful information. 
And even the humble craftsman, who rarely travels 
beyond the precints of his native viUage, and not 
often out of his workshop, may, by inspecting his 
own heart and character, and that sample of his 
fellow creatures which he finds in his own neigh- 
bourhood, obtain a pretty extensive knowledge of 
human nature. 

In order to realize the advantages of observation 
as a means of acquiring knowledge, the foUowing 
hints will perhaps be found useful. 

I. Regard the improvement of your mind as 
part of your daily business and study ; and in the 
midst of all your other engagements, let this object 
invariably be kept in view. Suffer no object or 
phenomenon to escape your notice and examina- 
tion as far as you have opportunity, and account 
that day unprofitably spent, in which observation 
and experience have added nothing to your stores 
of knowledge. 

If you are engaged in country emplo3anents, 
study the nature, powers, and comparative value of 
the different soils and manures with which you are 
conversant: attentively notice every species of grain 
and vegetable which grows in your fields and gar- 
dens; study their structure and use, and the best 
means of promoting their growth and preserving 
them from reptiles and diseases : and let not the 
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chavge of whinmicak whidi your ignorant nof^ 
boiiT»inay possibly prefer against yoiii fmwni you 
from tvying eirperiments on a small scale, which you 
may generally do without any pecuniary disadvan- 
tage^ and often with great ultimate profit Regard 
the different species of animals under your care with 
pecdiar attention: observe their structure and 
habits, aseerlain those properties of size, figure, 
action, &c., in which their value principally consists. 
It i<E^ l)ii» petBonal' attention which is the parent 
ci expsnen»o, and which distinguishes the intelli- 
gent farmer from the ck>w»; and we recommend it 
iM iberely ibv the honour and pleasure of being wise, 
but bettauve the wisdom thus acquired is often found 
to be in a> high degree profitable. 

If you are engaged in any of those operations, in 
which the art of man is principally concerned ; such 
as building, or any description of mannfiiotuiie; not 
ottly become feinHliar whh the great principles of 
the art, but nettce any defect in the woi^ng or 
application, and task your invention to find a reme- 
dy or an iqsprovement. Inventions and improve- 
ments have in most cases been the result of an 
uiiiea of scientific skill with practical attention; sel- 
dcm of ism^tmvmt ignorance. 

If bnsinees lead you to mix extensively with so* 
ciety, or call yon 10 travel in foreign lands, you will 
in eiclieroase have a noble field of observation. In 
the fotm^, you may obtain that knowledge of the 
human world, to which all agree to attach high im- 



[»artftnGe> hj att8nliv«ily>but not mvidiamif^ scrati- 
BJoiDg the various ckomcteni wkkk eosonft undw jooff 
QOlice. In Ae ktter yoamay afiotmralate an. i»« 
portant sioek of G«ographieal knowledge at first 
kand ; and in order l» ihk^ leam hy- diligent inspec* 
tioDL and enquiry the pacnliaxitiea of soil and elimate 
of the eouBtty in whieh yon travel er reside; itana* 
tnral curiosiiiefl^ v«gelnhle jnoductionB, indsgeaoua 
animals^ and eq>ectally the goirainment, hahit% 
maiiiien»cv9lDm8, and general chfliacter of its int- 
bahitaats. In one word> whaterer either hwnness 
yottanfrcaRyingenyinfiessMitly pcoeeed wiAh the 
great hnainess of menlaliiBprovMMnt^ evevbe on 
Ae alert to add to your store ef uaeM knenledge. 

It is far from being our intention Uk laeonunend 
sudi a devotion te scientific obsewialion, aa wenU 
indbceanegkatofbusinesa^ the truth k, aU the 
observations w« have pMted oat may be. made 
widiontanysacrifieeof tinM that wmikl be in the 
least preindicttl to buainesa. 

Oppcvtmities for observation would bo nafleaa 
without this determination to avail ourselves of the 
advantages they offer ; for there are theosanda who 
are not a wit wiser for any opportunities they pos- 
sess of observing the ob^eets and pheuHnena araund 
them. Many men have travelled all the world 
over, and sdll are clowns; dMy have had a then- 
sand things under thenr immediate snapeetion« of 
which (with the exoeptkNt of somo ef their moat 
obvious pgpoperties,) they ace nevertheless 
ignorant. 
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• In order that your observationB and experiments 
may be correctly and successfully prosecuted, and 
the knowledge thereby attained truly philosophical, 
avail yourself of all the information you can elicit 
from those persons who are well informed on the 
matters which engage your attention, and especially 
consult authors who have written on such subjects. 
Observation is not chiefly valuable as an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge, but rather as an illustra- 
tive or a confirmatory one. The knowledge obtained 
by personal inspection is generally striking and sa- 
tisfactory as far as it goes, but it is always superfi- 
cial, and often considerably erroneous. By indivi- 
dual investigation a person may indeed obtain a 
general knowledge of things, and if he have uncom- 
mon sagacity, may penetrate considerably beyond 
the mere surface; but when it is considered, that 
the stock of human knowledge on every subject of 
natural philosophy has been receiving constant ac* 
cessions from the researches of the learned for 
several centuries past, it will be evident that the 
solitary observations of an ordinary individual must 
be of limited value. 

Now when you read an able author on any sub- 
ject of physical science, you have not only the results 
of his own investigations on the point; but he pre- 
sents you also with the collective wisdom of the 
whole learned world. With this therefore in pos- 
session, you will be enabled to pursue your own 
researches with ease, rapidity, and success. It will 
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furnish you with a light by which you will be ena- 
bled clearly to trace effects to their causes, and 
particular phenomena to those general laws of which 
they are exemplifications. It is invariably found 
that the observations of persons who are ignorant 
of books and the sentiments of the learned, turn to 
no accoimt: they are often deceived by appearan- 
ces, and oftener attribute appearances to improper 
causes : they are, as it were, lost among an hetero- 
geneous mass of particulars, which they are unable 
either to analyze or classify, and of which they nei- 
ther know the mutual relations, nor the general laws 
to which they are subject. 

Another method of giving efficiency to obser- 
vation, as a means of improving the mind in useful 
knowledge, is that of keeping a diary, or written 
record of such matters as you may judge worthy 
of preservation. For want of this, many a man has 
lost a great part of the fruits of an observant life ; 
and many important facts highly illustrative of sci- 
ence, have through this neglect been suffered to 
sink into oblivion. If business or curiosity call you 
to visit foreign countries, make brief memoirs of 
those characters, occurrences, and objects that fall 
in your way, which present uncommon or striking 
properties. If you are engaged in agriculture, or 
its kindred arts, note down any remarkable appear- 
ances, whether they are casual results, or obtained 
by direct experiment ; such, for instance, as may 
relate to the treatment of cattle, with respect to 
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breed, growth, or disease; in the ett$cte of certain 
kinds of mannre, or other substances applied t» land; 
of any particular system of tillage. In shoit, 
whatever department of active life you ace engaged 
in, practice the method we here recommend. By 
this means, in a moderate lift-time your reoorded 
observations will be considerable, at least in point 
of bulk; and if you have made them with any de« 
gree of judgment or genius, many of them wiH pes* 
sess intrinsic value. Perhaps they will bring td 
Hght, or materially illustrate some important prin- 
ciples; and, at all events, they will be curieos and 
interesting to yourselves, as the echo df your 
thoughts long since concmved, or the meauury of 
events and scenes once familiar, but now passed 
away. 

2. Oral instniction is a medium of acquiring 
knowledge, on which we have prc^osed to expatiate. 
This may indeed not be thought to be within oiw 
province, as the specific subject of discourse is sglf* - 
education, which necessarily implies the absence 
of the formal instructions of tutors. We shall, 
however, be able to shew, that much improvement 
may be derived even through this channel in indi- 
rect ways, by those who do not enjoy the benefit of 
regular tuition. 

So far as religious knowledge is concerned, the 
public ministry of the Grospel throws this medium 
of communication equally open to all classes of 
men. He who regularly sits under an able and 
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erangelical miniBtry^ need not nmtin ignovant of 
any ittpoTCant truth, oomieefeed either with religion 
or morate, altibon^ he should never read any book 
except Ae Bible* And a preacher, who has that 
learning and ability which the sacred office de* 
manda, will do more than make his heavers wise unt^ 
salvation; he will lackieQUy commiinicate much 
ittformation on subjects of general knowledge, par- 
ticvlarly on matters relatmg to ancient history aid 
geography, as well as natural philosophy. Pur- 
poaeB of illustration will often lead him to advert 
to hct» dmwn from these sources. Now when a 
pei^on is privileged with the ministrations of a wise 
prtacher, who expends the best part of his wisdom 
OB his heamrs, and imparts to them all l^t is 
most valuaUe in his stock of knowledge and expe- 
rience, it is certaiidy his own fault if he remain 
ignorant. 

An educated preacher will moreover speak his 
own language with propriety, and perhaps practical- 
ly exemplify the rules and beauties of style and 
docuikHi; those therefore who are anxious to pos- 
sess these accomplishments, cannot fail of receiving 
the most valuable assistance by hearing such 
preachers. 

The serious reader may possibly disrelish the 
idea of repiwienting the ministry as an auxiliary of 
mere literature: he may fear that our observations 
will tend to cherish the profane disposition-*too 
predominant in many^ — of following popular preach* 
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ers, chiefly with the view of obtaining literary gra- 
tification or improvement. All, however, that we 
mean to say is, that a person who has a taste for 
eloquence and classical diction, cannot help deriv- 
ing improvement in such matters from pulpit elo- 
quence, although such an object does not enter into 
his motives for attending divine worship. 

That it is absolutely improper to allow the wish 
for mental improvement to have the slightest influ- 
ence upon us in our attendance at the house of God, 
we are not prepared to affirm; but, that spiritual 
edification should be displaced by any considera- 
tion whatever from its commanding position as the 
supreme object of hearing the word, we should de- 
precate as a fearful evil. The recollection of great 
personal benefit derived from this source in early 
life, when few other facilities were within reach, has 
led us more particularly to dwell upon this point.' 

Much oral instruction is brought within the reach 
of the working classes by means of the Mechanics' 
Institutes, and itinerant lecturers on subjects of phi- 
losophy. In almost every considerable town in 
England, these very popular modes of diffusing 
scientific knowledge among the operatives, are to 
be met with; and certainly no one wishing for im- 
provement, will neglect such opportunities. The 
plain and familiar style adopted in the lecture-room ; 
the opportunity of witnessing experiments and 
modes of illustrating abstruse subjects, which cannot 
be resorted to in books, will give to the ideas acqui- 
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red by readings vivacity and distinctness, thereby 
impressing them more durably on the memory. 

Conversation may be converted into a fruitful 
source of intellectual improvement ; and in most 
cases it truly needs a conversion befure it can be 
fruitful at all; for it has^ in no small degree, been 
made subject to vanity. It is very natural to ex- 
pect that such conversation should have the effect 
of brightening our conceptions on any point towards 
which the attention may have been directed. The 
co-action of discussion, or the conflict of debate, 
will bring truths, dimly seen, into clearer light; and 
refine and mould into the current coin of literature, 
many ideas which had existed but in the ore. 

Some may object, that this great misfortune is, 
the want of opportunities of enjoying the conversa- 
tion of those whose attainments are superior to their 
own. We suspect, that a still greater misfortune 
of many is, an inaptitude or indisposition to avail 
themselves of such opportunities as are within their 
reach. The society of persons capable of instruc- 
ting us is doubtless highly desirable, but absolute 
superiority in one party is not essential to impro- 
ving conversation. However similar in general 
attainments two or more individuals may be, there 
will be peculiarities of tact and talent : on some sub- 
jects one will be in advance of the rest. Our advice 
would therefore be, never despise the conversation 
even of those who are reputed ignorant. Perhaps 
there are matters on which they ai*e better informed 



thu) younelf. Culdvate tbe virtue wbieh diTinea 
call aimplicity : a virtus which is modest; witlioat 
enilHtrTassinent, oonfideDce without a&ctatioii, and 
isalikeopposedto tbe^md«nd)ichdeipiBeithecon- 
veisation of an JnEuiar, aad the meaimets which 
shrinks from yoiir superiors. 

Itls a common advice, uevei to be la baste to 
display your own acquirements; modesty however 
has its limits. You may probably have more op- 
portunities of commuaicaUng than of receiving 
instruction. Such opportunities muat be embraced, 
and "Teaching, you will learn." That wisdom 
which teaches the proper seasons to speak or to 
hear, is desirable in a high degree. 

Redeem time Irom its accustomed insipidity ; 
we may also add, its accustomed bitterness and poi- 
son. We do not say, that conversation is always 
to be dressed in litetary unirorm, and acientific 
steteliness. For every thing there is a season. 
Atmospheric truisms and village gossip, are not 
always unseasonable; but he who shall assign ta 
these insipidities DO more time than common sense 
will allow, taking care to shun evil speaking alto- 
gether, will have suffident time for better purposes. 
~ imonber conversation is a talent which proper 
sise will improve. There is much inadvert- 
to this point A social party meet together 
)iit a single thought having been exercised by 
one, as to what shall be the subject of couver- 
Q. It is DO wonder if, in such circumstances. 



Httle advantage is realked. Useful topies oity be 
slarted bj chance; but when the sdream of coiwer* 
sation is thus left to take a fartutewus direction^ no 
wonder if it sometiiBes beeome stagnant, or take a 
dffection entirely^ if not positively mischievous. 



CHAPTERIV. 

MEANS OF IMPROVEMBNT. 

Wx proceed to offer some remarks on reading as 
a mode of obtaining knowledge. lu a system of 
self-education, reading bears a peculiar importance. 
Books are the main staff of a man who has to in- 
struct himself; and, under any circumstances, 
reading is the most fertile source of improvement. 
Even those who ccmimand every faculty, canaat 
dispense with its agency. We may have an oppor- 
tunity of examining remarkable objects, and of 
witnessing important experiments and striking ap- 
pearances; yet we often want those explanations 
and o]^ortunities of re^examination, which are ne- 
cessazy to give clearness and permanency to our 
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knowledge. But a writer puts you in possession of 
his very best and maturest thoughts, the fruits proba- 
bly of good judgment, profound erudition, and la- 
borious study; and if we fail to apprehend his 
meaning on the first reading we can give the work a 
second, or a third perusal. With a good book in our 
hand, we can reap, in a short time, the fruits of 
ages of experience and observation. 

That which ought first to be attended to in order 
to realize the benefit of reading, is 'a judicious se- 
lection of books. A book may be considered as a 
sort of companion ; therefore, with the same cau- 
tion, and by the same rules, must both be chosen. 
Religious principle you would consider indispensa- 
ble in the person you select as a companion. A 
merely negative virtue would not satisfy you; you 
would require religious conviction and feeling, as 
the grand substratum of his character. A book 
ought to have the same recommendation. Every 
book is dangerous which aims to unsettle our faith, 
either in the authenticity of the Scriptures, or the 
truth of any of its doctrines; equally so, those 
which are the production of polluted feeling or lax 
morality. And the danger is greatest when the 
author appears in disguise, professing fairness and 
candour, and aiming to accomplish his purpose by 
sly insinuations; by starting objections, which he 
pretends to be unable satisfactorily to answer. 
The reader in this case is thrown off his guard, and 
may be robbed of his faith or his purity before he 
is aware. 






Good seate aod good mfemuUion are properties 
you voidd d^numd in a cawpBomn. Tbsse two 
qualities derivo their principal value bam tlicir 
union. Good native sense without knowledge is 
eomparatively ixseless; while the latter, disunited 
from the fonner, would make its possessor unamia- 
ble or ridiculous. In tiiese essential points, books 
are, of course, of vastly unequal value; weighed in 
the balance of avezage -ability, many ave found 
wanting. The author may have seleoted an inter- 
esting subject, and he may possibly havejexcellait 
intentions, but faik in execution. Perhaps you 
perceive that in sentiment he is barren, in argu- 
ment feeble, while in illustration and arrangement 
he is unhappy. A good writer is distioguiit^ed, 
not only for the beauty and vigour of his thoughts, 
but iot propriety in the disposition of them. He 
not only says that which is good in itself, but that 
which is suitable to the point in hand. But we 
meet with many ^ho cannot maintain this syste- 
matic and consecutive course ; they get bewildered 
among the collateral topics which start up around 
them, and losing sight of their principal object, 
their progress is marked with irregularity and con- 
fusion. 

There are other characteristics which are desirable 
in a friend, as cheerfulness, humour, the command 
of anecdote, and, generally, the power of creating 
amusement. It is in works of imagination that we 
find these quaHttes most prominentfy displayed; 
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but whether we find them in books or men^ they 
are qualities to be restrained and hallowed by pious 
feeling and sober judgment. To he gay without 
being flippant; to produce excitement perfectly 
free from irregularity^ and to make amusements 
subservient to instruction^ are tasks to which but 
few are competent; yet nothing less can reconcile 
us to works of fiction. 

To this species of composition we profess no 
hostility in the abstract. Instruction may be com- 
municated in a tale as well as in a sermon, and in this 
form it may admit of attractions, which however 
small in real value, may gain it favour with a cer- 
tain class of readers Many will not read a book 
which has the character of seriousness; these must 
be treated like children whose medicine we conceal 
in something of inviting taste and appearance. 
Tales and stories are a kind of literary sweetmeats, 
indispensable only to baby tastes and pampered 

appetites. 
Read temperately; we do not say idly: but the 

memory may receive more than its " full fl:^ight*' 

of ideas; it may be fairly sickened and surfeited. 

There are gluttons in reading as well as in eating. 

Generally, we would say, be content with one book 

at a time. Indiscriminate reading is bad; hasty 

reading completes the absurdity. 

Read carefully. It may he stated as a genera) 

rule, that if a book be worth reading at all, it is 

worth reading well. Study your author. Strive, 
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in the first place to comprehend the general design^ 
and the leading particulars, and then the whole 
detail of argument and illustration. 

Lastly; in reading, avoid the two extremes of 
obstinate adherence to your own views and opinions 
at all events, and that childish and un watchful plia- 
bility which leaves you at the mercy of every wri- 
ter who can advance plausible arguments in a con- 
fident manner. An opinion carelessly taken up is 
commonly abandoned with equal indiiference. 
Some people can hardly be said to have any opi- 
nions of their own; they are carried about with e- 
very wind of doctrine, and often at length settle in 
downright absurdity. 

The last method of improving the mind we pro- 
pose to notice, is that of meditation or stttdy. By 
this means we bring our own understandings to 
bear on the various objects of knowledge ; we recol - 
lect, discriminate, combine, compare, and judge. 
Meditation implies the exercise of the memory in 
searching for, and recalling the ideas which have 
been entrusted to its keeping. It implies also the 
exercise of the judgment in the comparison of new 
objects with those we have already examined, with 
a view to determine their properties and relations; 
and in the application of principles already ascer- 
tained to the discovery and verification of others. 
The exercise of the imagination belongs also to 
study : by this we discover and frame analogies; 
that is, we confirm and illustrate moral and abstract 
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trtttlifl by l^b&iblmg objects and ptoe^sseB ikupplied 
by tile ttatuml worid. Thus the doctrfoie of thto 
resurrection is both illustrated atid accredited by 
insect transfoftnations^ the vernal recuscitation of 
dormant ahitnals^ a^ well as the «innttal retoewal of 
vegetation. The ebullitien of passkm is illastrated 
by a meteoifological tempest; for as in this case the 
equilibrium of the elements is discomposed^ in the 
other the balance of the affections^— the elements of 
the mind — suffer a similar disturbance. 

But although we thus give to study a separate 
consideration as a means of improvement^ yet its 
value arises rather from its giving efficiency to the 
other means we have mentioned , than as an inde- 
pendent one itself. The mind must be furnished 
with mat'erials on which to operate. Cut off from 
all communication with the external world, and left 
to its own solitary meditaiioms^ the strongest under- 
standing would %e able to acquire only a very 
scanty stock of ideas, and these extremely imper- 
fect. Even in Mathematics^ Ethics^ and the other 
abstract Sciet)ces, where the teasoning (acuity 
has the -largest scope, and the moiM difficult tasks, 
it must be supplied with first pritrciples, by which 
to guide Its progress, and on which to resft its con* 
elusions. But while 'Study is thus dependent on 
•external sources of information, these are in their 
turn still more dependent on study. A moro par- 
ticular analysis of the nurture 'of that kind of mental 
exercise we now recommend, w^l make this fact 
sufficiently apparent. 



Me4i(4ti€m or study ioifdieai^ ia tk« first place, 
Ji^04n008 ofMea^tion» or an ei(o]»siv« and oQntin* 
nou9 directipi) of tt^ t^ughis^ tiQwai^fk a |»ar(ioular 
obi^t^ T^A% ha^. beQn 4isori1»e4> aa '^|he 9io«t 
TuluablQ of all our mteUeotual bal^ita/' Even 
Sir Isaac Nawtoii is sai4 to bare altribiile^ bis 
wonderful attftiimients and disooreiiQi|« nftt to extra- 
oidinary ponsMtion^ but tQ thia sftmly ao4 undi- 
vided c(wc«:itra^il of thought: hew far tke cor- 
TaQtAQSs of tbia reqiark w^ affeeled by the exoes- 
W^ modesty of this wonderful philoaQpll^r, we 
oaoAQt uDdiBftake tp say; b^^ it ia certain (bat 
ibQusanda ^^9 far snore i^d^btcid lo tbis power of 
at^tio»j t^A M^y s^perioriiy of gfinius. Iv 
any difficult anquia^j, tba bumao ifit^Ueatj^ df^rk and 

aoJeeVled aa it is^ reqi^res. soyp^ tUee in prdi^i; tp 
w;^ a^cli^ar wd compreb^naiye ww pf ^ siubjact, 
tba memory and i^iagination oanno^ atwi^a on a 
f nddeoi prpdfK^^ the eaiact Okat^ri^lfl wcmted to ^na- 
Ua tba judgment to form ita deeisipv^ Many 
truths ca» oply be aacertainad by a lon^ chain of 
reas(miP9g ; and djiatipctly to percaiye the connexion 
between every Y^, obvionaly requires continuous, 
as well as deep attention. 

Sut it is aaUmishing bow a si^llieet, ^lucb at first 
vjflff seeded all ifttripaay and cpsfoaio^, unfelds i^ 
self, and appaara at last in a c}eai? and si^roag light, 
when carefully oonaidared in aU ita bee«inga» ai»d 
steadily kept ia the aye of ^a mind iw same cop- 
aiderable tixaa. 
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The minds of some people appear to be composed 
of such flippant and unsettled materials^ as to be 
incurably impatient of restraint^ and utterly unfit 
for any profound study: and even minds the most 
tractable and patient of labour^ do not acquire this 
habit of attention without some difficulty. 

Many directions have been given relative to the 
best means of fixing the attention^ and various de« 
vices have been resorted to in order to facilitate so 
desirable a matter. Generally^ it may be observed 
thai more depends upon the state of the mind^ 
morally considered, than upon any outward circum- 
stances. Where there is cordial attachment to the 
subject which engages the attention, arising f^om a 
just sense of its value, there will seldom be much 
difficulty in fixing the attention. All violent pas- 
sion is hostile to study. The attention cannot 
without great difficulty be confined when the mind 
is under the influence of anger, grief, fear, or any 
other engrossing emotion; If we are labouring 
under any bodily uneasiness or pain, our medita- 
tions will be broken and fitful; the same will be the 
case if the attention is solicited by business, or en- 
slaved by care. 

But here, as elsewhere, almost ever}^ thing sub- 
mits to the power of custom and habit. Habit 
will not only deprive outward circumstances of their 
natural hostility to mental exertion, but even seem 
to convert them into positive facilities. Thus a 
person would be distracted abroad, and in the pres- 
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^nce of moving and surrounding objects, who has 
been accustomed to meditate in a secluded room. 
Others again have been so long deprived of this ad- 
vantage, that it has ceased to be one to them ; and 
to be seated amidst all the apparatus of study would 
effectually embarrass them. To siich persons, the 
vast expanse appears to be necessary to give ex- 
pansion to the mind ; and the unobstructed light of 
heaven illumines their intellect as well as their 
senses. 

The exercise of the judgment is a necessary part 
of study. This implies the explanation of facts/ 
and the verification of doctrines, by the application 
of principles and truths already known. From 
the examination of a bone, or perhaps the frag- 
ment of a bone, the zoologist can determine the 
size and species of the animal to which it has be- 
longed.* In the same manner, the physician as- 
certains the nature of a disease from certain symp- 
toms or a])pearances which it presents. A learned 

*lt is related of Cuyier, that he was able to re-construct 
a whole animal from the inspection of one fragment He 
had discovered by his previous researches, such a'oonnez- 
jon between the several bones, that a particular curvature 
or a small protuberance on a jaw, or a tooth, was sufficient 
to indicate a particular species of animals, and to prove 
that the fragment could not have belonged to any other. 
The ''Recherches sur less Ossemens Fossils," have made 
us acquainted with more than seventy species of animals 
before unlmown. 
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jttJge easily dJirtiagnisheg that n^kk is pectiiMOt 
£poin that wbioh is merely plausible^ either in the 
evidence of witnesses^ or the pleadings of couociL 
Again> an esperienced cattle-dealer can state most j 

aoeumtely the value of an animal — a horse for in- < 

stance— from the consideration of his age, action, 
siie, hreed, and soundness; properties in which 
the value of these animals are known to consist; 
AU these are examples of the exercise of judgment. 
In each case there is a recurrence to facts and prin- 
ciples already known, with the application of these 
principles to the determination of the question at 
issoe^ or the matter under consideration. 

A sound judgment in some individnals^ is evi- 
dently a natural endowmeat to a certain extent, 
arising frem an instinctive quickness in recollect- 
ing those principles or (acts which are proper to 
the occasion on which the judgment is to be exer- 
cised, and also from a native clearness and accura- 
cy in perceiving the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas. This some would call common sense. 
However, as the genuine principles of common 
sense are oempanuively £ew, it is manifest that the 
exercise ef the judgment must mainly depend upon 
acquired information; and the strength and accu- 
•racy of a man*8 judgment will pretty nearly corres- 
pond with the extent and correctness of his know- 
ledge. 

Integrity, or honesty of purpose, is necessary to 
a sound judgment. The passions have nothing to 
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do in the discovery of truths and their interfreence 
will certainly be pernicious. Prejudice or partial- 
ity disorders the mental vision^ and strangely mis- 
leads the mind. When the principles of judging 
on any particular subject are so familiar^ that a de- 
cision can be pronounced at first view^ and without 
examination^ study is out of the question; but 
when these principles require to be sought, and 
when found to be examined : in other words, when 
the comparison of the matter to be tried with the 
rule of judging demands considerable attention, be- 
fore the agreement or disagreement can be fairly 
perceived, then may we be said to study. 

Lastly ; study includes the exercise of the me- 
mory, not only in producing, when wanted, the 
proper materials by which judgments are formed; 
but in such a systematic classification and disposi- 
tion of its ideas as it receives them, as will enable 
it to produce them without difficulty or delay. 

Meditation is a kind of intellectual digestion. 
That unexamined, unsorted assemblage of crude 
conceptions possessed by many great readers and 
shallow thinkers, gives no more strength to the 
mind than that food does to the body, which, though 
conveyed to the stomach, remains unacted upon by 
the gastric juice. It is only when by diligent 
scrutiny, we are enabled to understand a propositi- 
on^ and have rational conviction of its truth, that 
it becomes properly our own, and forms a part of 
our intellectual being. 



CHAPTER V. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON BEADING--ON 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, &c 

As we purpose in the present chapter to refer the 
young reader to a select list of works, which may 
be recommended as worthy of careful perusal, we 
shall take the liberty of making a few additional re* 
marks on reading. The very great importance of 
the subject must be our apology for introducing it a- 
gain, and the sole ground on which we claim the rea- 
der's indulgence for what he may deem tautology. 
As the most valuable library is useless, without 
a taste for reading; in like manner a fondness for 
books, however vehement, is both useless and per- 
nicious, unless placed under the control of sober 
judgment. Prudence is alike requisite in the 
choice of books, as well as the manner of reading 
them; both are highly important; they are the 
raw material, and the machinery by which the pre- 
cious fabric of mind must be elevated to its legi- 
timate purposes. 
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Uuhappily, nothing is more common than to see 
people exhibiting this untutored and misguided pas- 
sion for books. It is to supply some check to this 
prevailing evil, and to assist in the creation of a 
better taste, that reading is made the specific sub- 
ject of this chapter. 

We are aware of difficulties in our way ; and that 
many before have essayed the same thing to little 
effect. The variety of tastes which every where 
exists, and that volatility of mind which belongs 
to the youthful character, create obstacles, which 
might discourage attempt. Impelled, however, by 
a sympathy for ingenuous youth, we shall tender 
them our humble counsel ; and though humble, yet 
it is counsel suggested hy experience, as the writer 
has felt the necessity in his own case. Such assis- 
tance as he could wish to present his reader, would, 
at the period referred to, have greatly facilitated 
his own progress in mental improvement. It would 
have conduced to economy of time, as well as sta- 
bility of mind. When a fervent taste for books is 
first excited, the mind becomes greedy of novelty, 
and by its imchecked freedom, acquires a vitia- 
ted taste. There is a disposition to read whatever 
comes in its way, with no other motive than to 
please, and occupy the passing hour. Such a dis- 
position of mind is unhealthy. Nor do we wish 
to check the ardency of the first love for reading. 
It were cruel to do so. When the youthful under- 
standing first awakes from the slumber of inanity, 
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what a delightful oonsciousness seises the breast! 
It is emphaticaUy the birth of sensibility and 
vision. We have felt its glow, and th« recoUeotion 
now thiills our spirit as if the time were agm 
present. No ! we hail the tyro on the thr^ahold of 
knowledge ; and would only volunteer one services 
in the enteiprise he meditates. 

We have already expressed our esthnate of bookr 
knowledge ; where shall we begin to direct the sev* 
bom taste ? We shall commence on the suppoai<' 
tion that the student has already attained the me*- 
chanical power of reading ; and that he begins to 
crave opportunities for the indulgence of this de- 
lightful art. We would on the outset inform our pu- 
pil, a (ewgood books, well read> are the best mtaus 
ofattaininga just judgment iti the choice of bookiu 
This must be the preface to the ensuing directions, 
and account for the apparent scantiness of the 
books we recommend for perusal. Our primary 
aim is to suggest books of character, which shall 
repay the reading of them. To inspire a noble 
emulation, we would in the first place urge yon 
to peruse the biographies of eminent and worthy 
individuals, who have risen from the humbler walks 
of life. The volumes published by the Society for 
the Difiusbn of useful knowledge, entitled the 
pursuit of Knowledge under difficulties, will direct 
you to many. The Lives of Dr. Franklin — ^James 
Ferguson — and Kirke White, will stimulate you, 
and suggest many collateral means in the pursuit 



k 
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of fielf-impTdvement. Nei^t we woaM Btroiigly re- 
commi^d the carefQlaihl repeated perusal of Watts' 
Improvement of the Mind^ aiid Todd's Student's 
Manual. These are invaluable helps in directing 
and encouraging self^education. Asa suitable ap- 
pendage read * Lectures to Young Men, deli- 
vered in Glasgow by Ministers of various denomi- 
nations, 2 vols.. First and Second series'— These 
will inform your judgment, and give a salutary bias 
to youi' studies. 

Let History have much of yoinr attention ; it will 
expand your views of men and manners, by shewing 
you the experience of past ages. In directing you 
to suitable woiks on this head, we regret the pau- 
city of comprehensive Histories, written with taste 
€QQd perspicuity. Such as sae professedly written 
for youthful readers, are generally superficial, and 
the larger 4nstories on the other hand, are too elabo- 
rate and intricate. Histories also are frequently 
made the channels of party opinion^ instead ofbeing 
the v«/hicles of unbiassed narrative, or the trans- 
cripts of truth. We give this caution to the reader 
that he may weigh for himself probabilities and 
consequences, in his reading of history. As a 
first book. Goldsmith's History of England, «dfted 
by Pinnock, is pleasing. Anotlier which ought to 
be mentioned, is 'Morell's Studies in History;' con- 
taining the history of England, from it s earliest 
record, in « Series of Essays, accompanied with 
reflections, references to original Authorities, and 
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Historical Questions, 2 Vols, 12mo. In the list of 
books which is given at the end of this chapter, 
those that we regard as our best historians will be 
enumerated. 

Natural History is a necessary and an interesting 
branch of knowledge. It will lead you to notice 
the providence of God, — wonderful in its minute- 
ness, and glorious in its amplitude — to admire the 
work of his hands, and inspire you with gratitude 
and reverence to the Father of all mercies. The 
House I live in, — White's Natural History of Sel- 
bome, — SmelHe's Philosophy of Natural History, 
and Paley's Natural Theology are valuable books 
on this subject 

Elementary Science should have a place in your 
studies, read as helps, Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, 
— Marcetts Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
and Mitchell's Universal Catechist or Student's 
Text book of general knowledge. 

We would now direct your attention to books on 
Reasoning, And here we shall recommend you to 
commence with Locke on the Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding, and Duncan's Logic. 

As an Introduction to Divinty, read Watsons's 
Conversations for the Young. 

Resuming our admonitions we would say, let 
it always be your determination when you com- 
mence with a book, to read it through; otherwise 
your reading will do you little good. To skim 
over books is not reading them. Many pass for 
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readers who act in this way ; but they are only smat- 
terers, and will never rank among the truly intelli- 
gent. Let it be a maxim with yim, when you have 
found a good book^ to read it again, and again. 
By this means your understanding and memory 
will be strenghtened. Such books will inspire you 
with a turn for thinking. Do not hastily condemn 
books merely because you do not understand them. 
Reflect rather on your own deficiency of compre- 
hension, and resolve on conquering your author, or 
of being conquered. Be not discouraged by your 
apparent slowness in acquiring knowledge. Only 
strive, and you will eventually succeed. Remem- 
ber that the intellect, as well as the muscles, is 
strengthened by effort Though we have provided 
you with abimdant labour in the way of reading, 
we would, at the same time, guard you against an 
intemperate indulgence in it. Study times and 
seasons. You have duties to perform in the sphere 
you move in, which demand you ^rst attention. 
Ascertain the periods of your pro/^er leisure, and only 
use these for your purpose. It is probable your 
business or occupation claims nearly all your time. 
Perhaps you commence at six in the morning, and 
possibly may hdve to be engaged until eight at night, 
with only half an hour's allowance for your meals; 
and you may think it impossible for you to prose- 
cute what we have laid down, without stealing a por- 
tion of time now, and then, from rigid du ty. This is 
supposing an extreme case; yet still, you have 
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time to improre y<ounelf. Your scanty epportuni- 
ti«8 will then surely be tlie more economised. 
Those who have amaseed the greatest ric^s, have 
not unfrequentiy had the smallest capital to begin 
with ; and the very smallness of year means ought 
to be the very motii^ why yoa should endeavour 
to make the most of them. Remember that as the 
sun shines the brightest through a small aperture, 
so will yonr acquirements shine the brighter, by 
making their way ihroiigii a cloud of difficulties. 
There is no hero without his difficulties ! Nor is it 
necessary that you should tres^ss on your proper 
time of rest. Nay this would do you positive in- 
jury — it would destroy yonr health. 

If you can secure but an hour in the day« you 
may do wonders. Have your plans and abide hy 
them. During the Ume allotted for a meal, you 
may secure ten minutos : this secured regularly for 
some fixed oourse of reading, will prove beneficial ; 
if it be in no other way than by learning you the hMbH 
of fixing your attenf ion. Besides this, if you can 
secure an hour after the dtrties of the day for pur- 
poses of mental improvement, you will feel it a 
deHgbtful recreation. Perhaps you have occasion- 
ally attempted this, and have found yoursel'f dispo- 
sed to be4i'n>ws^\ To persons accustomed to active 
eogBgeaientB during the day, diis is a natural re- 
sult; yet be resolved, and you may conquer this. 
i^t may be diffic^t at first, but you must learn to 
distinguish j^tween difficulties and impossibilities : 
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maaj haire had the same dxfficultj^ and iia? e mas- 
tered it. There is another thing that must not be 
neglsctedy if yon would bare a healthy body, as well 
as a healthy mind; you must be an early riser, and 
avail yourself of half an hour's exerc^ daily at the 
least. Let this too be done at stated times. Goad 
rtUes acted vpang tare the sinews of charaeisr. Read 
the life of Dr. Dwight, as attached to his sfystem 
of Theology ; and there leam how time may be eco- 
nomized — emulate him, tmd you shall as surely be 
morally ^eat. Frequently call to mind what is 
accomplished by perseverance. Look at the build- 
ing of a bird's nest; it is accomplished by little, and 
little. The mightiest labours are only accomplish- 
ed by progressive efibrts. To return to our subject 
— frequently review the books you have read, and 
have a note- book by you to record your sentiments, 
as to the character of your author ; in this way you 
will find thought will reproduce thought If the 
book be your own property, mark with a pencil the 
passages which strike you, either for their beauty 
of style, or their justness of sentiment. 

We say, if the book be your etmi,«-*never do it 
else. If a book is lent you, be scrupulously careful 
in keeping it clean, and in returning it in due time. 
A blank piece of paper may serve you, instead of 
mailing the book ; and the carefulness yon manifest 
in these particulars will, very probably, secure you 
the repetition of a similar favour. In reading, 
always have a dictionary at hand, and habituate 
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yourself never to let a word pass^ which is not un- 
derstood. This at the first you may feel trouble- 
some ; nevertheless the habit will tend much to the 
clearness of your understandings as well as to the 
improvement of your vocabulary. Let Grammar, 
Arithmetic, and Geography be made familiar 
by you. Be not discouraged, though your progress 
be scarcely perceptible in your steps towards im- 
provement. Be ambitious to be sure, rather than 
quick, in your progress. Learn from the infant 
child in his first attempts to learn to walk. Impe- 
tuosity does not forward the acquirement ; it is the 
repetition of tiny efforts, which secures the object 
desired . Be content to imitate the juvenile precep- 
tor. Patience and perseverance will overcome e- 
very obstacle that may place itself in your way 
to self-improvement. 

Be not anxious to have a many books; be care- 
ful rather, to have only those of solid worth. The 
elements of knowledge, like the elements of nature, 
are comparatively few. A small number of books 
wisely chosen, may contain nearly the germs of all 
available knowledge. In the list of books we have 
presented you, those marked with a single star we 
deem indispensible to a good collection. As we 
have before urged, read such over and over again. 
They contain genuine seeds of knowledge. In the 
several classifications of literature which we have 
given, we should like you to read the books in the 
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order in which they stand, as far as is consistent with 
our former directions. Though we have placed The- 
ology nearly the last, we hope you will always have 
a hook of that class on the way. As much as pos- 
sihle, lunit your attention to one hook at a time. 
Fix on that hranch of knowledge to which you are 
predisposed in your taste, and he determined to 
excel in it. We do not say, confine yourself to it, 
but let it have the most of your attention. This ad- 
monition we give, knowing the common instability 
of youth. To a mind that is immature, " change of 
pursuit is one of the most dangerous experiments." 
I f you are really thirsting for knowledge, you will 
be sure to look for the stream ; and in proportion 
as you feel athirst, you wlVdrink, A curiosity and 
thirst for knowledge, is the only sure indication 
you can give of ever making anything out in its 
pursuit. 

In purchasing books, choose such as are issued 
by respectable publishers — and such as are prin- 
ted in good type; these will save both your money 
and your eyes. The Octavo size is the best. 
Generally speaking, you may find what you want 
at second hand; in this way yon will spend 
your money with greater economy. Do not get into 
the way of buying books in numbers — they are 
frequently imperfect, and will generally cost 
you much more than they may be had for in vo- 
lumes. Avoid the habit of spending your money 
in m|igazines--viay, we had almost said avoid rea- 
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ding them, Iw the nrast port they impart knowledge 
siqierficklly, and foster a dissipated taste. In this 
matter^ however, we think if jou will only take ^oar 
advice, and $iwdjf the coni*8e of hooks we have sug- 
gested, your judgment will lead you to be sdect in 
your miBcellaDeous reading. We have not said any- 
thing about your reading reviews, criticisms, &c. ; 
our aim has been, rather to direct you to sudi rea- 
ding as will practiically benefit you« We do not 
oliject to your cultivating the higher branches of 
taste; but we would have you well grounded in solid 
reading^rt <. When you have proceeded thus far, 
a considerate, and choice course of reading in this 
department will be of advantage to you; they will 
supply you with new sentiments, of written excel- 
lence, and will, at the same time, enlarge 3rour capa- 
city for judging of the iitemry character of books, 
Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, and CampbeU's Phi- 
Joaophy ol Rhetoric, will serve you as an introduc- 
tion to this interesting and delightful study. 

Before dismissing the subject of books, we shall 
offer a few remarks on light reading. We wish to 
guard you against contracting a taste for novel read- 
ing. Some few novels or tales are worth perusing; 
about <Mie, perhaps, in two hundred ; but the chance 
is, whether you may happen to have that individual 
one thrown in your way. Good and select Biogra- 
phies and Travels, may be read as light reading to 
advantage. Poetry is calculated, when well written, 
to improve your taste ; and Travels, well auihentka- 



ted, will store yout memory with ikcts and obserira- 
tions. We do not deny that evil may be found in 
Poetr}-; nay, we admit, that much that is written, is 
calculated to generate loose thoughts, and viler pas- 
sions. It is to be lamented that so few of our Poets, 
comparatively, can be safely recommended without 
restriction ; yet there is sufficient Poetry to be found 
that is unobjectionable, iw ptomisenoos reading. 
In the extended list which follows, the reader will 
find an abundant variety of books, which we would 
put in the place of novels or romances. Our opinion 
isytbat it will be better ixr y9u» in every respect, 
neither to taste, nor to handle suck books. Finally, 
that your labours may be blessed, b ea co ch your hea- 
venly Father to guide the reins of your mind — ask 
for,wisdom ; he giveth 'liberally, and upbraideth not' 
Your Bible will then be a chosen book— ^a fountain 
of wisdom ; at whose streams yon will gladly drink, 
and be Tefreshed by ^e way« There yon will be 
impressed with the sublime truth — " The fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom ;*' and will find that 
your Maker will be your guardian protector, and 
will lead you in the way everlasting* 

We subjoin a list of English Books in the order 
we would have them to be read, in eaeh separate 
class. Some few of the books may be beyond your 
means to purchase; but generally speaking, they 
will be found economically selected. Those books 
marked with a single star ought to be purchased 
first. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS. 

GRAMMAR. 

•Lenoie's Orammar. 
Pinnock's CompreheiuiTe Do. 
** Murray's Large Grammar, Ezerdies and Key. 

DICTIONARIES. (Store yourself weU with these.) 

Johxuon's Pocket Dictionary. 

* Carpenter's Dictionary of Synonymes, the latest edition. 
4c Walker*s Pronouncing Dictionary. 

* Johnson's Dictionary, 8?o. Abridged from Todd's. 

* Etymological Guide to the English Language, the latest 

edition, published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
4to edition by Chalmers. 
^(Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge. 
Gumey's Dictionary of the Bible. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS. General Knowledge, &c. 

Guy's Pocket Cydopasdia, the latest edition. 
*Ketf s Elements of General Knowledge, 2 toIs. 8vo. 
•Chamber's Information for the People; 2 vols. 8to. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Dr. Franklin. 
*The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 2 vols. 
*The life of Dr. Dwight 

Orton's Life of Doddridge. 

Brewster's Life of Sir Isaac Newton; (Family Library.) 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

Plutarch's Lives. 

The Life of the Rev. Richard Cecil. 

ANTIQUITIES. 
Adam's Roman Antiquities. 
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Potter's Oreek AntiqnitieB. 

Jnrien's History of the Ancient Worship of the Church. 
«* Fleiuys Manners of the Ancient Israelites. 
*Lowman Hebrew Ritual. 

* Do. on the Civil Government of the Hebrews. 

HISTORY. 

* BoBsuel^s Universal History of the World. 
Rollin's Ancient History. 

*Morell's Studies in History; containing the History of 

England in a series of Essays, &c., 2 vols. 
**Dr. Henry's History of England, with Andrew's Conti- 
nuation. . 
*CampbeU's Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 
Pictorial History of England, published by Knight. 
Allison's History of Europe. 
Mayor's Ancient and Modem Uniyersal History. 
Shaaron Turner's History of the World. 
Shuckford's Connexions. 
Frideauz's Do. 

* Josephus by Whiston* 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Goldsmith's Geography for Schools: the latest edition. 
*Guthrie'8 Geographical Grammar, Do. 

TRAVELS. 

Stephen's Trayels in the Holy Land. 
Brace's Trayels. 
Cook's Voyages. 
Mungo Park's Travels. 
Captain Ross's Expedition. 
Lander's Discovery of the Niger. 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, in one volume 
unabridged. 
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NATURAL HISTO&Y «ad 8CIBNCS. 

•WhitflTt Ntttnnl Hiitory ofSelberM. 

Smellie't PhflMopliy of Ktttual "BMorf. 

Brewster's Natural Magic. 

RiclnrdtOB's Oeology inr Begfnaen. 
•Parke's Elementary Treatise on Chymistry. 

Babbage on the Economy of Machinery, &c. 

Sir J. F. HerschelTs Discourse on Natural Fhilosopby. 

LOGIC. 
•Duncan's Logia. 

Locke's C«ntoot «l tk« Pnd»rsHndiwg 

Watt* s Logic. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Locke's Essay on the Unrtersta»iHng» Sto, Abiidged by 

Wyan. 
Reid on the lataUMtnal and Aetir* Fewwe, Am. 
Dugald Stewart on the Philosflpkgr U Ike Uimd, Ue. 
Do. Philosophical Essays. 
Watt's Philosophical Essays. 
Beattie's Elements of Moral Science. 

MATHEMATICS. 
*Crossley's Arithmetic. 
**Keith's Complete Practical Arithmetician. 
**Fenning's Young Alg^bralsfa Cempanion. 
•Ingram's Condse System of Mathematics* 
Euler's Elements of Algebra. 

POETRY. 
Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Kirke White's Poems. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Q61dsmith*s Deserted Village, and (he Trareller. 
Roger's Pleasures of Memory. 
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Blair's Graye. 
* Thomson's Smmobb. 
*Cowper*8 Poems. 

PoUolc's Course of Time. 

Junes Montgomery's Poems. 

Tem^s Night Thoughts. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

THEOLOGY. 

*CampheU on Miraeles* 
•Palsy's Natural Theology. 
Gisbome's Do. 
OfotfaM on the Tmth of the Christiaii Religion, by Le 

Glare, translated by Clarke. 
liBslies (Bey. Charles) Works. 
**Wardlaw's Christian Ethics. 
••Baxter's Christian Directory. 

••Doddridge's Lectures on Preumatology, Ethics, and Di- 
vinity. 
**Pearson on the Creed. 
*Hartwell Home's Abridgment of his Introduction to the 

study of the Scriptures. 
•Keith on Prophecy. 
Newton on the Prophecies. 
•Butler's Analogy and Works. 
Bp. Hall's Works. 
Howe's Do, 
Dr. Barrows' Do. 
Robert Hall's Do. 
Bickersteth's Christian Student. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*John Foster's Essays, and Works. 
Isaac Taylor's Works. 
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•Pascal's Thoughto. 

•Rer. John Todd's Works : (the American.) 
Remains of Rev. Richard Cecil. 
Longinns on the Snhlime. 
Addison's Critidsms on Milton. 

on the Pleasures of the Taste and Imagination. 

Bacon's Essays and Works. 

Dr. Watt's Works. 

I> Israeli on the Literary Character. 

Cowper's Letters. 

Montgomery's Christian Correspondence. 

Note : The reader would do well to connect him- 
self with some select liibrary ; especially in reading 
voluminous works: those marked with two stars, 
he would do well to purchase when means will allow, 
and the unmarked ones as his opportunities or his 
taste may direct him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

UNION OF BUSINESS WITH STUDY. 

The possibility of combining the pursuit of gen- 
eral knowledge with the prosecution of ordinary 
business, has been established by too many and 
too decisive examples, to allow of its being success- 
fully disputed. Nevertheless, many will venture to 
question the probability, if not the possibility, of 
such a combination becoming general ^ or even ex- 
isting beyond a few solitary instances. Perhaps 
these persons would deem such a coalition unnatu- 
ral, because demanding a violence of effort, and a 
severity of self discipline, to which the bulk of 
mankind will never be disposed, and indeed ought 
not to be desired to submit. 

Others will perhaps demur to our recommenda- 
tions — as they doubtless would to any scheme of 
giving education to the working classes— under the 
impression, that education possessed by such per- 
sons, tends to unsettle their habits of subordination 
and industry, on which depend not only their own 
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comfort and happiness^ but those of the whole com- 
munity. Literary attainments^ they would remark, 
induce a kind of sensibility or refinement, which 
revolts at the rnggedness of muscular exertion; 
while the idea of self-importance which is invariably 
produced by a smattering of scholarship, is very 
much at war with the submission expected of a me- 
nial, and the patience necessary to a drudge; and, 
moreover, that a devotion to literary pursuits, must 
occasion such an absorption of time and attention, 
as would necessarily lead to the neglect of many 
secular duties. 

These objectiimfi and surmiaings, plausible as 
they appear, may be shewn to originate chiefiy in 
ignoiance and misconception, and to have more ap- 
parent, than real importance. This task we shall 
now attempt; and we moreover purpose to demon- 
strate, that the reciprocal influence of secular busi- 
ness and literary studies, is not so hostile and disa- 
greeable, as is commonly supposed. 

Every ordinary business demands the laiigest and 
the best part of the time and attention; con- 
sequently it is impossible to deny that business 
places formidable impediments in the way of study. 
With only fragments of time and second-hand 
thoughts, a man cannot be expected to make a 
very rapid proficiency in learning; yet it would be 
easy to give a long list of names who have found 
their way to the very first ranks of literature, not on- 
ly in defiance of a laborioas occupation, but even of 
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want and of the atmost obaeurity of condition. 
Such examples are mora than sufficient for oar pur- 
pose, which is simply to prove^ that moderate ai^ 
tainmenis in learning may be acquired hf working 
people, by the aid of industry, prudenee, and telf' 
denial: 

To many persons^ the most obvious difficulty at- 
tending self-education is, want of time; but this 
difficulty is in few cases insurmountable. Every 
ordinaiy business has its intermissions of rest, its 
hours of cessation from labour. The lowest me- 
chanic or labourer, has usually, a certain porti<Hi of 
time every day at his command, which he can 
£urly call his own. The quantum of leisura enjoy- 
ed by working people diffisrs very much in its com- 
parative amount; perhaps as much as half a day 
differs from half an hour. It ought however to be 
observed, that many are destitute of leisure through 
their own fault; that is, through immoderate devo- 
tion to business, tardiness in the performance of its 
duties, or an unskilful distribution of time. If many 
of those who now complain ofwant of time for pur- 
poses of study, would bring a little more prudenee 
and diqwtch to bear on their worldly callings, they 
would both secure more leisure and do their work 
better. 

Suppose twelve hoiffs of the twenty-four be given 
to business, and ten to refreshments — enough for 
each assuredly— two will remain to be disposed of; 
and he who shall diligently spend two hours every 
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day in the cultivation of his mind, will accomplish 
all that we could wish, and much more than we 
have prescribed. 

It would be advantageous if two consecutive and 
unbroken hours in some part of every day, could be 
devoted to intellectual purposes; but even this is not 
necessary; if the time should be composed of half a 
dozen separate parcels, still it may be made to 
yield the profit we have stated. 

It is however admitted that domestic attentions 
often claim much of the time which is left by bus- 
iness, and that individuals so circumstanced, may 
not possess even that pittance ol leisure we have 
supposed; but even such persons need not abandon 
the object in despair: if they can only devote the 
fraction of an hour every day to attentive reading, 
they would every day add something to their stores 
of knowledge and in less than ten years have acqui- 
red as much information as would entitle them to 
the honourable appellation of intelligent . Certain 
it is, that more has been accomplished by efforts 
brief in continuance, but often and perseveringly 
repeated, than by violent and unremitted exertions. 
On the other hand, there are many thousands of the 
labouring classes who are free from domestic in- 
cumbrances, and whose business so moderately 
taxes their time, that their opportunities for mental 
improvement would scarcely be improved if they 
had nothing else to mind; and who can, in fact 
spend as much time in study as is sufficient fairly 
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to weary them, and render a return to their occu- 
pation desirable even for recreation's sake. We 
are inclined to believe that none have a better 
opportunity of uniting a cultivated mind with a 
vigorous body than such persons; and it is 
highly probable, that if they could be allowed to 
devote themselves entirely to literary pursuits, they 
would not find their increased command of time fol- 
lowed by a corresponding advance in improvement: 
they would discover that intense application could 
not be continued beyond a certain limit, without 
producing such fatigue and langour as would ren- 
der study painful and unprofitable : and that they 
must either allow themselves considerable intervals 
of relaxation, or continue a slow and languid 
progress, to the certain injury both of mind and 
body. 

It is also to be recollected, that many of the sim- 
ple callings of hiunble life demand little exertion 
of thought; while they employ the^hands, they leave 
the mind at perfect leisure. Some of the lighter 
employments of husbandry, as following the plough, 
for instance, allow the mind to be as undisturbed 
and as abstracted as the most profound meditatioa 
requires ; and persons so engaged, if disposed, 
might spfend a considerable part even of the hours 
of labour in the most successful study; while the 
healthful employment renders it impossible for 
them to injure either their mind or body by the most 
intense application. Many of the common callings 
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aze> it is true, iucompatiUe with much refleetion ; 
but these perhaps permit conrersttioD, and furnish 
other faciliuea for improvement. 

No doubt man^ will reject our scheme as a grie* 
vous imposition on domestic enjoyments. To ex- 
change the delightful pleasure of doii^ nothing, or 
talking about nothing, for what they conceive to be, 
the dull employment of reading, or the still more 
uiq>lea8ant business of close thinking, may appear 
to some an intolerable hardship* Every one must 
however allow, that a man would be likely to make 
himself abundantly more useful ^y adq[>ting our 
plan ; and none who (airly try it, will fail to disco- 
ver, that it is productive of unspeakably more per- 
sonal happiness. 

But besides the consumption of time which bu- 
siness occasions, it places a considerable difficulty 
in the way of mental improvement, by the fatigue 
and anxiety it usually produces. From this cause 
the mind is often indisposed, and even unfitted for 
study. This assumes the appearance of a very 
brave ob^tion to our scheme of self-education ; 
but, as we have elsewhere intimated, much that is 
formidable in the objection, will disappear when 
closely examined. 

There are callings which are peculiarly hanrass- 
ing to the mind; which severely exercise the 
thoughts, and are almost necessarily attended with 
considerable anxiety : there are others which task 
the physical powers to exhaustion. Now with regard 



to both l^se, we alldw tfa« dbj«ctfri»i €«ti8id«paMe 
weifrht. But! these lure compayaEtkely rare easee; 
and' we must maintain that modermte bMliy Mboor^ 
so far from producing any indlspoittdtfil for ^udy^ 
operates as a recreative exercise to the mind, and 
thereby creates an appetite for it. A% f&aik ean on- 
ly be properiyrelisdied at regular aAd aiodera«ely 
distant intervals ; so intellectuai pursuits possess 
a fav gBBater charm to a person who can only return 
to them at interval, and after the mind has been 
detained by unpleasing occapflftion9, than fo one 
who has no other business.* It is quiite as possible 
to surfeit the mind with intemperemee of application, 
as the body with excess of pleasure. And that 
labour must be severe indeed, which wouM make 

*'< It 18 natural to enquire," says the Biographer of the 
Rev. E.Payson,*' whether there was any thing in the cir- 
cumstances of his (Mr. Payson's) early youth, which will 
acooontifior hi»]D«iital'habit8> and espeeiallyfor the rapidi- 
ty of hit flMDtal operadlons. Jk j^artial answes mvf, be 
ibund in the faet^ that hl» time was divided between laboor 
and study, fiia father, Uke most ministers' of eonatP^ i^ 
rishesi derived the meaas of supporting; Ida taiily^ in part, 
from a ftum, which hia sons assisted in onUsvatiiifk Fvom 
bis share in the agiieultuial labooM^ the siil)geot«' of these 
memoisa was not exempted^ partieiilariy in the busy seasen 
of tdia yew. Bat whakfvep waa hia eraplD^iasent,: fthengh 
he appesm to h«r<e engaged in^it with oheeafhltiesii^ and> to 
have pvoeectrtid it wHh fidelity ,. hia- thimt for Inowtedge 
was the ruling passion of hia soul. This bar songht to 
quench, or rather to cherish, by resoitittgr to his l^ooks at 

H 
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reading a painful exercise. In fact^ when either 
the mind or the body is moderately fatigued with 
business, some light mental exercbe is far more 
adapted to refresh, than to produce loathing and 
weariness. 

It is necessary however to observe, that these 
positions are only true of those who possess an ar- 
dent love of learning, and who have had sufficient 
resolution to acquire the command of their thoughts. 
Habit will reconcile study with the most untoward 
occupations ; without it, the smallest obstacle will 
be insuperable. 

That there are difficulties attending this union 
of business and study, we most readily allow; diffi- 
culties which no strength of understanding, or 
firmness of resolution, or habit, can wholly obviate 
or deprive of their power of resistance. Neverthe- 
less, these veiy difficulties are often the means of 

every interval from toil, however short, when he tasked his 
mind to the utmost of his power, intent apon making the 
greatest possihl^ acquisition in a given time. His mind, 
though strung up to the highest pitch of exertion at these 
seasons, suffered no injury thereby, as it was soon diverted 
from its employment by a call to the field, and every repe- 
tition of the process extended its capabilities and power. 
The acquisition in this way obtained, Aimished materials 
on which to employ his thoughts while engaged in manual 
labour, which he would not fail to digest, and lay up in store 
for ftiture use : — a voluntary discipline of most auspicious 
influence, as it respects the faculty of acquiring knowledge, 
and the power of retaining it." 
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calling into existence a moral energy, by which they 
are sometimes more than counteracted. They ge- 
nerate habita of self-command, resolution and pa- 
tient thought, which to all purposes of successful 
mental culture, are of more avail than the most 
splendid outward advantages. Thus for example,, 
a person whose poverty enables him to procure only 
a very few books, will naturally be induced to read 
those few with extraordinary care, and thus stand 
a fair chance of acquiring the important habit of 
careful reading. From the same cause, he will most 
probably acquire the habit of close and independent 
thinking, from the necessity which the want of books 
imposes of exercising his own j udgment. 1 1 is more 
convenient to establish a position by authority, than 
by reasoning and argument, when authors are easi- 
sily accessible; and this, in fact, is often a very 
observable failing in bookish men; but it is a failing 
rarely discoverable in those who have risen to e- 
minence by their own unaided efforts. 

Again, those, who in default of the conveniences 
of a private room, are obliged to study where they 
can — on the road — in the fields — in company — in 
bed — in brief opportunities of irregular and uncer- 
tain occurrence, cannot certainly be expected to 
piake rapid progress against such interruption ; but 
then the struggle they have thus to maintain, tends 
to produce a self-control, a presence of mind, and 
a moral hardihood, which are of far more impor- 
tance, and would eventually be much more advan- 
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tagBoos^ than a sackicM room, asd imdistuiibod 
leisure. 



CHAPTER VII. 

UNION OF STUDY WITH BUSINESS. 

Hayino contempUitod the union of business and 
study, as the latter is a&cted by the former ; we 
proceed next to eonsider the influence of knowledge, 
and the pursuit of knowledge on manual industry, 
and on the secular habits of the working classes. 

We have akeady stated, that there are individuals 
who think this influence upon the whole, undesira- 
ble; who imagine,, that a d«votion to literature and 
scientific pursuits by the operative community, is 
at war with their habits of industry ; not merely 
by creating a distaste for mamial labour; but by 
encroaching upon the time and attention which is 
due to labour; and that to those who are in the ca- 
pacity of servants, education is peculiarly unsuitable, 
as tending to fill them with notions of self-impor- 
tance, inconsistent with the subordinate station they 
occupy in society. 
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That theve is «n appMUCBBoe of piamnbility in 
tiie» dli^gatkm!^ mm 4o not 4Miy^ no more tban 
thnt'tsuHplns are to bo ibuiMl in their appamit ve- 
rffinnticm. It m imimiturt humevet to obe«nre/that 
tkeie flOBocpdonabbe asaaiples an 'Cllnefly sufiptied 
bjr.a daes lof pwsoBSy who men to eadet fo the 
piiipoeeafHnldiig««j ttiing cKceptionable widi 
wbidi tfaey bappea to be coaneetod. The purties 
dhidAd to, mvf {NMB^jitet be wantiiig inisapacily ; 
Imtt^pBwmdf vo iia •diecfetina. Tbej tnay have 
tiM ]iovar to ant; Ixut loast the prodeane or tact 
vHitch ngipests die fidiess of time and pkoe. Re- 
ligion in general, as wel] as IpaaticnLar tBt^mm 
commantieiyaiie infariaMy che^ieiiad oad kijared 
bj thge peeeanoe of ^on indiacroet adhoMnte. Per- 
haps lAieyiiare azod x>f God^ but k ie aotaceerdiag 
to k miwie di gb ; they do net bring iuth Ihcir fruit 
in ilia aeascm. Some paiitbidar virtues or modes 
of eaadactare usaaUy ifennd to obtam aa asoeadeat 
imp o rta nce in their BBtfaaatioB, kij which they are 
betrayed mto the negleet «i other mtoes eqpaHy 
essential; aod duie dteanffiDnnky^of thairchaiacter 
is daetroyed* 

Betas thesndiaBaitieneof thaae panens aza not 
finrly chaq^d apon religioainthis eeae; lo neidier 
are '^they apon mental ciiilivaliaa hi the other. 
They hring thair folly with them; and bothedoear 
tion attdrdigioD are but ihe naefffindiBg cauaes of 
daveiopiag u^aalitM^ which woaU ceittainly havie 
been ezfaibitod tn other ciwaimstonaes. 
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It is very unfortunate also> that many of those 
who attempt to educate themselves^ are injudicious 
in the selection of subjects of study. If they avoid 
books absolutely mischievous or trifling, they per-, 
haps addict themselves to the study of some branch 
of physical science^ to the total neglect of moral 
truth. The perfections and laws of God ; the du- 
ties they owe to God and their fellow creatures, with 
their obligations and motives to perform them, are 
truths which altogether escape their notice : their 
learning is quite disconnected from piety : the Bible 
they wholly neglect; and they are consequently 
strangers to its heavenly doctrines. 

Now that such unsanctified and misdirected stu- 
dies may be injurious to a man in his secular capa- 
city, we think is not improbable ; at all events we 
cannot undertake to be responsible for their moral 
effects. The only system of mental improvement 
for the influence of which we profess to be answer- 
able, is, that which has utility and not curiosity for 
its guide, and which consequently assumes the pa- 
ramount importance of religious knowledge. 

This is, in fact, the education we have recom- 
mended. And, that literary pursuits and attain- 
ments, selected and guarded in the manner, we 
have described, would exercise an unfriendly influ- 
ence on secular industiy, we will venture positively 
to deny. No one can certainly imagine that the 
pursuit or the possession of correct information on 
jeligious subjects, can have any tendency to unset- 
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tie or injure the habits of any person as a servant 
or a man of business; because^ among other things^ 
he will learn, that industxy, fidelity, and content- 
ment, are virtues enjoined by Divine authority, and 
that they are equally essential to personal, as to 
public happiness. 

It IS Ignorance only that regards manual labour, 
and inferiority of civil rank as misfortunes. The 
philosopher is indeed sensible of all that is disagree- 
able in a humble condition ; but he is also aware 
that it is exempt from a thousand anxieties and 
vexations which disturb the repose of the wealthy 
and the great ; and moreover, that the influence of 
manual industry on bodily health, serenity of mind, 
and even virtuous habits, is naturally so favourable 
as in reality to counterbalance its inconveniences. 
The christian has an additional, and a much more 
powerful motive to contented industry, arising from 
the assurance that the station he occfupies, and the 
duties connected with it, have been assigned to him 
by the Supreme Being. 

Sound philosophy, as well as religion, teaches 
that the variety existing in the secular condition of 
mankind with respect to wealth, influence, and sta- 
tion, forms a part of the arrangements of Divine 
Providence, since it manifestly arises, in a great 
measure from the natural disparity of intellectual 
endowments, and of opportunities for their develop- 
ment* Those inequalities in society which arise 
out of moral causes, we must indeed except from 
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tbi9 remark: vice fuikd igaonuiM depiEeafB some; 
bttt Qoi wills ao fiaaa to to igaonuKtAnd vUe : vir- 
tue And fanewledge esaltotliAro; bat God compels 
none to he RrirtuoQs mid wisoj and kence the djjflfu- 
uonof ediu^oa as well as of piiety kas a natural 
tendency to produce a more equal state of tbings — 
to narrow tbe chaimi of society^ and to draw tbe 
diffisreitf xmk» ^f men somewkaA closer togetker )-— 
lHitd»egneaitestimi|gmab]fi€aKteii6fa»ipf tke means 
of faiowMge and virtue^ would Aot oMitersle tbose 
disftinolMHif lihat «ns most piKunin^Ql aad useful. 
For imppo^g aU wen to be equAl in one point of 
wkUm^ irtwck 18 not naturally impossiU^; aadsup- 
peeiiig all inaft equally seniiUe of tbe value of men- 
tfdiMlitUAr^ yet still tbe intellectual discrepaQcies 
of mtmkwfi* wad tbeir unequal ^mmand of joxtemal 
advantaiiMij wi^uld cnaate a oonstiderable part oi the 
eswrfji^ fdiv^rsiiy *» society. U a p^&ot equality 
itf tb0 outwand tcondition of mankind w<^e now es- 
taUidied* Urn ^imerical level would not exiat a 
single day: the superior capacity and energy of 
cbai»ater posseeeed hy 8KHne> would apeedily eicalt 
themaboFotMarfeUpws; whileutbers, less favoured 
witb intelleistiiel viigour, would as quickly sink. 
Tbe abolition of tkis idolissed equality would be 
still mare acceiarai^d by the irsegHlsr distribution 
of wbiit is icaUed ^ ^te of totonc!* or tbe dispro- 
porJiomtte command of $k» oppcfftuoities mki cir- 
eumstsoces, necessary in ^neral to tbe acquisition 
eif weaUh* 
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fionetflberMly in tha estarnalocMioditioa ^ mui- 
Imd is maiufa^ eaamtial to Ihe weiU-^itting of 
aooMly^aodaoiidiipmlo ^aieiml hapfiimeas. The 
variousanis, «&plofiiifliit3«pm£aaaioiis, axid offices, 
bf which liui grent maehineaf husisiess is moved, 
ane aaoMBadlfr coimected mth dijSerenjt dogsees 
of pmitt pleMMsre^ and boaoiar; ihis circniostaiK^e 
a^etTBlx) inqum a mittabte diviersity of taleD4« or 
oonditioa to inause the cheerful and efficient dis* 
chaiige of tkis vanety of duty : if all men veie .e- 
quaUy qualified for the hi^ier depactmentg of hiisi- 
Qfifls, iaflMl^qQal also in point of wealth and laiSaeQce, 
it as diffictdt to esooceire how «. most nitnous neg- 
lect of the meaner duties of life could be avoided, 
or upon what principle the equal and oorervhelming- 
ly numerous claims to the higher, couM be amica- 
bly adjusted. 

Now he whose mind is thus enlightened with re- 
spect to the neoesfloty of otv^il suboodinattosL, and 
diversity of ciril rank; who views the siab^ect in 
the light of that Dirine Revelation which places the 
proper dignity of man, not in extomal circumstan- 
ces, but ia the virtues of the soul; and which ranks 
among the noblest of these virtues — those of fide- 
lity, patience, meekness, and humility: — ^he, in 
short, who has been taught %o regard his^own condi- 
tion, though humble, as the appointment of Divine 
Prondenee, wiUI certaioly have stronger motives to 
a cheerful submission to its difficulties and priva- 
tions, than one who isentiraly ignorant on the sub- 
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ject. For it cannot Burely be supposed^ that a man 
should decline in the faithful performance of his 
dvkXy, in proportion as the views of his obligations 
to discharge it^ increase in force and clearness. 

Those who hold the opinion that education of e- 
ven a very humble description, is a questionable 
benefit, if not a positive evil/ to persons in a servile 
capacity, are not, we fear, if masters, among those 
who are willing to ''give to their servants that 
which is just and equal." For why be afraid of 
knowledge? Truth and justice court the light: 
guilt only seeks concealment* A higher condition 
of mind, we may allow, would make a servant more 
sensitive to insult ; yet it would no doubt render 
him less deserving to be insulted. They whose 
mind and habits are degraded, cannot ordinarily be 
held in subjection without the display of a sternness, 
which it is often painful for a master to assume, 
and which to a servant possessing but a slight de- 
gree of mental refinement, would be equally intoler- 
able and unnecessary. If the power of enduring 
harsh treatment be somewhat diminished by mental 
culture; yet by the same means, the power of esti- 
mating kindness is increased. Kindness is often 
worse than thrown away on vulgar minds. This is 
entirely owing to the absence of that respectability 
of feeling induced by education. 

Admitting that if servants were somewhat more 
elevated in the scale of intellect, they would be less 
disposed to submit to aggression and wrong; yet 
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this could be no misfortune to those masters who 
have no wish to inflict wrong. A more accurate 
perception of relative rights and duties would form 
a much more stable foundation of contentment than 
any thing that ignorance can supply. The effect 
of ignorance^ is to open the mind to unfounded sus- 
picion, and to the reception of evil council^ by which, 
men are often led to act under impressions as un- 
just to the character, as they are injurious to the 
interests of their employers. 

The history of trade's unions, or combinations of 
workmen for the purpose of obtaining an advance, 
or preventing a depression of wages, supply no un- 
suitable illustration of these remarks, while at the- 
same time they furnish an example of the practical 
mischief of popular ignorance. 

We know of only one circumstance that can justi- 
fy a turn out, that is, a selfish combination of mas- 
ters to maintain a scale of wages unreasonably low. 
But among the principles which regulate the rate 
of wages, this holds a very subordinate place. The 
market for labour, like every other market, is affec- 
ted by causes over which it rarely .happens that an 
individual party has effectual or immediate control. 
If, for instance, wages are depressed by a decrease 
of demand, or an excess of supply, of what 
use is a combination ? This does not meet the 
evil. It is pure absurdity, and can only be follow- 
ed by disastrous results. 

Such have almost always been the results of the 
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oombifmtuNM in qneatioB. If sncoessAil, the ad- 
Ttiice<eatabliflbed couM rarelj be maistained; for 
in most cmob, wages in a abort time fell lower tban 
lMli»re: wbiktke prinUunBiesperieiieeddiiiingthe 
tum-ottt, more than oolinteriNilaiDoed <he temporary 
advaatage gained. The morals of motkm^n also 
very generally suffiMr at these seaaons* in oaaae- 
quenoe of remaining for a length of time in a state 
of idlenees. 

The cessation of business conseqne&t on oomln- 
nations, has been productiire of great miecSiief to 
particular places, and to particular brancheB of trad«« 
Orders hare been traosferc^d elsewhere, and die 
onrrent of manufacture and traffic has taken new 
directions* In some cases, foneign manufiMtuiian 
have been benefitted by our fotiy, and thus the evil 
has become a national one. 

In the present d^reased state of trade, wb indeed 
hear little of trade's unions; but should ^prospeiity 
succeed, as we trust it will, to the present dutreas; 
similar series will no doubt be reacted, unless more 
enlightened principles be generally diffused among 
the working classes. 

The reader will peihaps veeoilect, that the first 
subject after religious truth which we recommended 
to the studious aittention of a man of business, was 
the profession or trade, by which he earned his 
liralihood* We exhorted him to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of it, in all its branches and bearings, 
and not be satisfied with manual dexterity in the 
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pfactical part, bnilaom die sdentific 6r pbiloMphi- 
cal prineipleft wfaiek it mvolves. Such a diractioii 
of the moBtal powers towards one's proper bumness, 
would ceitamly hare no teniency to lead to the 
neglect of it; the very contrary effeet mig^t be ra- 
tionally expected to^ follow. Notfai&g wofdd furnish 
a more direct and powerful stimulus to industTy. 

Nothing would be likelier to attach a man to his 
bosinese* Evory one feels a pleaeure in doing that 
which he can do well^ and which he thoroughly un- 
derstands. To an intelligent workman^ the com- 
monest operations, would recal general principles, 
and present features of interest, which would quite 
escape the notice of an ignorant person; It must 
be acknowledged," says the c^ebvated founder of 
Mechanics' Institutes>^ "that greater sstisfection 
in the execution of machiBery must be experienced 
when the uses to which it may be applied, and the 
principles upon which it operates, are well under- 
stood, than where the manual part alone is known ; 
the artist remaining ignorant of every thing beside : 
indeed I have lately had frequent opportunities of 
observing with how much additional alacrity a piece 
of work has been undertaken, when the circumstan- 
ces have been such as I have stated." 

And suppose that in addition to the intellectual 
exercises already noticed, some portion of the leisure 
were employed in the pursuit of graieral literature; 
in reading History, Geography, Memoirs, Poetry, 

*Dr. Birbeck. 
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Nauizal Philosophy, 8cc,, we are unable to conceive 
how thia should operate to the injury of industrious 
habits. An eflfect altogether opposite,, we should 
rather axtficipate from it; that it would cherish an 
actiirity of mind, and a habit of redeemisg tnne, 
while it would act as a nbmMag relaxation to the 
thoughts^ after being released from the dull confine- 
mant retpiired by attention to business, and, by sup- 
plying the mind with subjects for meditation, would 
cause many of those hours of the day when man- 
ual labour left the thoughts unemployed, to pass 
over much more agreeably. Certain it is, that in 
proportion as the mind is cultivated and enlightened, 
it will have a much more distinct perception of the 
value of that respectability and independence, which 
nothing can confer upon a working man but regu- 
lar and diligent attention to business. Consequent- 
ly such a person will have stronger motives to 
industry than one that is ignorant. 

An appeal to facts will abundantl}- verify these 
statements. One of the most conspicuous vices of 
all savage nations is indolence: it is generally 
found that their aversion to labour bears an exact 
proportion to their ignorance : and national indo- 
lence has invariably been found to give way, in 
proportion to the advancement of knowledge and 
civilization. The creation of industrious habits 
is the first effect of the introduction of arts and sci- 
ences. A survey 'and comparison of European 
nations will lead to the same conclusion, namely, 
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that art always follows and keeps pace with science ; 
industry with knowledge. Does the British nation 
stand considerably in advance of all her neighbours 
in point of general intelligence? She has equally 
the lead in point of industry. The late Jean Bap- 
tist Say^ the political economist of France, a man 
of keen penetration, and wholly unaccustomed to 
the language of compliment, pronounced us " a na- 
tion admirably industrious." The wretchedness 
of the Irish peasantry with regard to poverty and 
the want of physical comforts, is well known to be 
extreme ; their ignorance is equally notorious ; and 
though the latter is certainly not the sole, yet it is 
undeniably the principal cause of the former. It 
is also invariably discovered, that those districts of 
the same country whose population is most enlight- 
ened, are in the most prosperous condition in con- 
sequence of their superior industry. This has been 
remarked of the Cantons of Switzerland, and of the 
Departments of France. A most strict and decisive 
demonstration is furnished by the latter country of 
the salutary influence of education on secular habits 
and prosperity . The facts have been collected by 
Baron Dupin, and delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Mechanics* Institute at Paris in his o- 
pening lecture.* The Baron takes a general sur- 
vey of France as to its industry and productions 
connected with the arts, in order to point out the 
superior prosperity of those parts of France in which 
*This Lectore was delivered several years ago. 
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the inbabicanti a]» educalect. ov«r tiwM whose 
•dueaidoif is neglected. The tfitfBmO'oi ki» state- 
ments sDHmnt to this, th«tr getteralty in (^ 2<i«rtfa0itt 
DepartmeiMis ef France, ekmenttuiy instmctiim is 
three tisaes nvore diffused than in the Southern: 
and in the former the indostry and moisL energy 
and consequeiM command of wealth aad comfort, 
is greater in about the same properlion than in the 
latter. This fact is the more striking^ av lihis South- 
em Departments hanre decidedly the advantage of 
the Northern in soil and climate. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

Thr following saggeadons are offered to the reader 
as calculatsd, if adopted, to facilitate that union of 
study with business we have recommended. We 
now suppose ourselves addressing persons who are 
aware of the value of intellectual unprovement, and 
feel the ini^intion of strong de»re for its attain- 
ment. To such, our advice is, Letyowr purposes of 
improvement be eonfiwed wUhin practicable limits. 
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Hitherto we have, it is true, supposed the appe- 
tite for knowledge ia the reader to he below par; 
hut man is prone to pass from one extreme to ano- 
ther; and from thinking nothing attainable, 
some will, by and by, aim at grasping every thing. 

If you are disposed to extend your researches 
into the region of knowledge beyond the fronti- 
ers of general reading, we recommend the selection 
of some one science or branch of philosophy, as 
your own, and your only walk. This advice would 
not be wholly irrelevenl to the professed scholar : 
many of these would shed a light more intense 
and more useful too, if their studies were more 
concentrated. But to the lay student, the principle 
is much more forcible in its application. Perhaps 
you have a turn or predilection for some particular 
study ; it may be Mathematics, Chemistry, Lan- 
guages, Morals, or something else; if so, it is very 
probable you would succeed better in that depart- 
ment than in any other. Let that be your choice ; 
and if it have a useful bearing on your secular call- 
ing, so much the better. 

If you can find or make a campanion possessing 
a iasiefoT intellectual pursuits similar to your 
own, use your endeavours to do so. To have an 
opportunity of discussing the subjects occupying 
your attention with such a person, you would find 
highly beneficial. This occasional interchange of 
thought and suggestion, besides relieving the tedium 
of reading and study, would tend to give life, accu- 

I 
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racy » and substeBce to yoav aoquiraneBts 3 it would 
also quicken your energies, and afford you the sli'- 
muias of emulation. CoBTersation^ even under 
dbadvaatages, is improving; doubly so, when it is 
mutually interesting and mutually profitable. Per- 
haps your residence is in some provincial locaHty; 
if so, the realisation of this object may be doubtful. 
In maay country places it is difficult to find, and e- 
qually so to make an intelligent companion. Do not 
however stood upon nice scruples : a friend of the 
same order or rank as yourself, would, doubtless, be 
the most agreeable ; but let not false modesty de* 
prive you of one higher in life, if you have the 
opportunity of enjoying such a friend. Still farther 
be it from you, to let false importance induce you 
to shun a superior mind, although considerably be- 
low you in the mere circumstances of life. Your 
philosophy, not to speak of your Christianity, is not 
worth much, if it has not taught you in such a case 
to overlook worldly distinctions, and to estimate 
the true value of man by the qualities of his mind. 
Accustom yourself to express your thoughts on 
the dijfferefU subjects of your study, in writing. 
The mental e&nrt required in oonsposition, will con- 
duce in a high degree to that intellectual training 
we are wishful to recommend. If you have native 
pewen, this exercise will call them out ; and what 
is narrow, confused, and immature in your concep- 
tions, it will expand, fill up, and reduce to system. 
Besides, this practice will afford you an excellent 



L.. 
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criterion for hnpro^efment. When yon can handle a 
subject yoorself, you have a r^t to believe that yon 
understand it in some good measure : at all events, 
it will be a means of discovering your deficiencies. 
To habttaate yourself to eorrect a perspicuous com* 
position, will be an excellent school of graoHuar, 
rhetoric, logic, and, we may add, of penmanship: and 
the power of composition is itself an attainment 
which bears a high value in the literary world. 

Redeem time /ram utmecessary sleep; am4 espe" 
dally endeavour to acquire ike habit of early rising, 
Manj persons complain of want of time for study, 
who usually spend nine or ten hours in bed. Now 
here is as much time wasted, as would be amply 
sufficient for the extensive cultivation of the mind. 
From six to eight hours of undisturbed sleep, is quate 
as much, in ordinary cases, as nature requires. 

But if you resolve to abridge your quantum of 
nightly rest, let it be if possible, your morning hours. 
Late studies — unhappily too common — are atten- 
ded with some serious inconveaiencesT They will, 
in the first place, often betray you into intemper- 
ance of application, by an immoderate prolongation 
of your studies. For to close a book in which we 
are deeply interested, or to stop the progress of 
thought, after it has been fairly set in motion, is 
often a task of no triiing difficulty. And the mis* 
chief will not terminate here: retiring with the 
mind absorbed in reflection, the powor of sleep will 
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not, perhaps, be at your command ; ideas will linger 
about the mind, soliciting admission, and often 
successfully resisting your utmost efforts to banish 
them. In this manner will be lost the best part of 
that season, which Divine Providence has appropri- 
ated to repose. 

And the sleep you do get, will too frequently, 
from the causes just named, b^ comparatively unre- 
freshing; the previously jaded and excited state 
of your mind, will have the effect of converting 
sound sleep into dreaming slumber. But besides 
the discomfort of this practice, it can rarely be persis- 
ted in with impunity to the health. Many by this 
indiscretion, liave brought themselves to a prema- 
ture grave. 

But none of these inconveniences will result from 
early studies. To employ an hour or two before 
the ordinary labours of the day commence, and after 
a night of sound repose in devotional and literary 
exercises, would not only be inoffensive, but in most 
cases, positively beneficial to health. The faculties 
would then be lively and vigorous ; capable of strong 
exertion, without fatigue or injury. And instead of 
being under the necessity of wholly banishing the 
ideas you then acquire, they will furnish you with 
useful and agreeable subjects of meditation in those 
intervals of the day, in which business dispenses 
with vour attention. 

Early rising is important, considered in its reli- 
gious and moral influence. Commencing the day 
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with the body refreshed with sound sleeps and the 
heart and intellect invigorated with devotion and 
study, you would pass through its subsequent 
duties with energy and cheerfulness. The impor- 
tant act of well doing with which you began the 
day, would tend to produce that tranquillity of con- 
science, or self-satisfaction, which would both render 
you happy yourself, and enable you to contribute 
to the happiness of all around you. Even the self- 
denial necessary to persevering early rising, would 
materially assist in the establishment of a habit of 
self-control, by which you would be enabled to ob- 
tain moral conquests, still more noble and difficult 
Victory inspires confidence and daring; and the 
achievement of one victoiy over yourself would en- 
courage you to attempt others. Having surmount- 
ed one obstacle, you would be prepared with energy 
to encounter any other that might present itself 
before you through the day. 

As an opportunity for devotional exercises, the 
hour that precedes the commencement of business 
is decidedly the best Regularly to secure half 
an hour in the morning for serious reflection, atten- 
tive perusal of the Scriptures, and earnest prayer, 
would insure a state of spiritual prosperity. These 
early and holy exercises would shed a most hallow- 
ing and delightful influence on the spirit; an in- 
fluence which would seldom be completely dissipa- 
ted in the subsequent parts of the day. 

This consecration of the first fruits of the day to 
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raligious duly, is manifestly due to its fupreme im- 
portance; it is ft eacrifice whichj if God do not abio- 
lately require, he wiU assuredly reward with spiritual 
bles8iDgs» We might therefore expect to find, what 
is true in faot» that most of those who are eminent 
lor piety and learning, have heen accustomed to 
rise early; and, moreoFor, that among those who 
have heen remarkable for longevity and firm health, 
the same practice has been observed.* 

It is worthy of remark also, that the season of 
which we now speaki is that in which people in ge- 
neral, caa be most free from domestic interruptions; 
aud with many it is, in fact, the only part of the 
day in which they oan enjoy this very important 
advantage. 

We must however apprise the reader, who may 
be dii|>08ed to adopt our suggestions, that the prac* 
tice under eonsideration, like every other practice 
which is not "to the satisfying of the flesh," cannot 

•Many disthigalthed names might be me&doned, who 
have tx>tfa praotioed and strongly reeommended early rising. 
"My mendng houn," says ICiltos, ^are wheie they sheoM 
be, at ha»es net aleeiiiagi <w eoooeotfag the surfeits ef aa 
izragolar feast; bnt up and stMng; in winter ere the sound 
of any beU awakes me to labour or deyotion. In summer, 
as oft with the bird that first rises, or not macb tardier: to 
read good authors till the attention be weary, or memory 
have its Ibll freight, and then with useftd a|id generous la- 
beuffs imprering the bodies health, and har<!biess, to vender 
lightsome, and aot luvpish obedienoe te the miad, and t# 
the cares of religUaju" 
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be foniidd iota a habits without strenuous effort a»d 
resolute perseveraace. Your first difficttlty-«*4akd 
ifyouha?e no artificial means^ it may not be a 
sukftllone-^wiil be, to awake at the proper time. 
And we kaow the disheartened feeling of the jTouftg 
student* who has overalept himself for two or three 
sttoeessive mornmgs} and thus sees the time lost, 
on whioh he has just learnt to place a high value, 
and his plan of study for the day, irretrievably de*- 
ranged* Perhaps also, you will for some time at 
first, be oppressed with drowatnesa ; and the tempe* 
rature of your body, if a eold season, may sink 
considerably below the point of comfort. In ad- 
dition to thisi your friends ma^ deride you as en* 
thusiastic, and, perhi^s, complain that you distnrb 
their morning's repose. In these etroumstaacea it 
wiU be found necessary to unite prudence with irm- 
ness of purpose* But we will venture to affirm^ 
that a single week's judicious and persevering prac- 
tice, would ciHnpletely conquer all that is disagree-* 
able in early rising. And remember, that labour 
or sacrifice is the price at which all true excelloftoe 
only can be obtained; and if an unusual measure 
of self-denial is neceseary here, it is presumptive 
evidence, that uncommon advantages are thereby 
to be realised. 

Learfi to ferform $eeuUtr duti$$ mth M4iiiM)f 
amd dupatck. The differenoe observable in work* 
men in this particular, is often very striking. Some 
hav« the alt of getting through a great deal aiete 
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work than others in the same time, with the same 
capacity and strength ; and even with little more 
atigue : they gain ground, not hy dint of muscular 
effort, hut hy a judicious application of strength; 
— by never expending it uselessly ; — hy never losing 
time in their transitions from one thing to another, 
and by application, if not violent, yet vigorous, 
steady, and persevering. This is, in fact, a habit 
which is always learnt in early life; and learnt 
chiefly from the master of fellow-workmen with 
whom they are first placed. The manner in which 
they at first strove to adopt, through necessity, or 
unconsciously imitated, becomes at length easy, 
and is practiced from preference. This valuable 
habit may be acquired at a later period of life by 
suitable endeavours; and it is surely desirable, even 
for the sake of business : for we generally do that 
well which we do in an active and vigorous manner. 
But to those who wish to improve their minds, it 
is doubly desirable; because it will enable them to 
secure more time, or to secure it with less loss to 
business. 

Let not small intervals of time be lost> Besides 
the more stated and considerable vacations from bu« 
siness, there usually occurs in almost every day, ma- 
ny small cessations, or a sort of interstitial pauses 
during the progress of business; and which, on ac- 
count of their individual insignificance, are general- 
ly thrown away. But it should be remembered, that 
though these fragments of time are singly unimpor- 
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tant, they may be mighty in their union : many 
thousands of them added together, would make a 
large amount. 

Suppose you had an income oifive pence per day 
bequeathed to you for the term of your life, you 
might probably treat such a bequest as almost un- 
worthy of acceptance, especially if you had expected 
something more important; and it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to trifle away five pence 
per day, without being perceptibly the better for 
it, or at all suspected of extravagance. Instead 
of this, suppose you were to deposit this sum as 
you get it, in a Saving's Bank, and let it accumu- 
late at compound interest for tliirty, or forty years; 
the amount in the end of that period, would be a 
moderate fortune, or what would make you comfort- 
able in old age. Now it is possible you have a 
vacancy of Jive minutes in some part of every day ; 
certainly nothing is more easy than to trifle away 
Bve minutes every day, without ever being appa- 
rently chargeable with improvidence of time; and 
you may have been inclined to regard so small an 
interval as inconvertible to any purpose of mental 
improvement. But if you were to set about employ- 
ing this daily pittance of time in some intellectual 
exercise, what would it enable you to accomplish 
in twenty years P — To learn a language, to master 
a science, or to read some scores of volumes, by 
which your mind would be enriched with true 
wisdom. 
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Endemvour to obiam the control of your tkoughti* 
To be able to arrest the progress of reflection^ and 
give it another direction^ without difficulty or loss 
of time, is an attainment singularly important to 
you whose opportunities of study are irregular in 
their occurrence, brief in their duration, and subject 
to ODiany interruptions. The path by which you 
most arrive at knowledge, is not smooth and straight 
forward ; in which, being once set in moCion» you 
would move with accelerated ease andmpidity; but 
is rugged and uneven, full of curves and angles: 
and if you are impelled by a strong excitement, so 
much the more difficulty will you experience in so 
frequently stopping your career, and altering yonr 
course. You will have need of flexihUUf, as well 
as firmness of purpose, to enable you to accom« 
modate yourself to your changing circumstances. 
Perhaps it has cost you no small trouble to get into 
the track of your subject, and no sooner have you 
accomplished this, than ^ou are obliged to attend 
to the calls of business. Or, to employ another 
comparison, when you have prepared your intellcotu- 
al repast, spread your table, and have just sit down 
to enjoy it; then, it may be, you are compelled to^rise 
up and go away. Now to be able to do this without 
fretting and vexation, is one of the noblest victories 
of principle over inclination; it is one of the most 
difficult tasks you will have to learn; and will 
require a moral energy of a very high order, but 
one which it is quite possible by divine assistance 
to obtain. 
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But as it is natural for the thoughts to linger in 
th« transition from study to buainess; to desoead 
with reluctance from their elevation; so, when once 
fiiirly entangled in secular cares, it is often a mat^ 
ter of equal^ difficulty to set them free, and teach 
them to rise to a superior region of intellect. It is 
eyident then, that without a fixed habit of self-corn* 
mand, one half of your leisure will be wasted in a 
painful conflict between duty and inclination. 

Th4 ohtervmnce of method and pwnclutUiiy m 
your studUt, we strongly recommend. These two 
things are of the utmost importance in all kinds of 
business, and they are essential to enable you to 
make the most of your limited opportunities. Di« 
vide your leisure into separate portions, and to each 
assign a particular pursuit, and let nothing but a 
weighty reason induce you to depart from the plan 
you have formed. At the same time you must be 
aware, that various contingent circumstances will 
frequently interfere with your plan of study, and 
subject your leisure to considerable uncertainty and 
interruption; but when you hsve thus to bend to 
unforeseen obstructions, indulge not disquieting 
impatience, much less the thought of abandoning 
your system: when thus thrown out of your 
track, endeavour quietly to regain it as^ speedily 
as you can. 

Diligently cultivate the spirit of piety* And in 
order to this, you must allow neither ^business nor 
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Study to rob you of the time which in all reason 
you ought to appropriate to devotional exercises : 
and he who is in the diligent pursuit of mental im- 
provement ought to be the last person to grudge 
time thus employed. For, not to speak of the value 
of deep and improving piety in other respects^ it is 
to be recollected that acts of devotion are improving 
to the intellect, as well as to the heart ; while they 
prepare you to improve the rest of your leisure to 
the greatest possible advantage. Piety is the pro- 
per source and the most effectual support of that 
self control and vigour of character, which has been 
described as so essentially necessary to successful 
study. The private duties of piety will abundant- 
ly compensate you for the time they claim, by con- 
ferring ten- fold more value upon the remainder. 

Beware how you cherish as a motive for study, 
more especially as a principal motive, the intention 
of escaping from manual labour, and of engaging 
in some calling, more congenial, as you may sup' 
pose, to your improved taste and abilities. 

To entertain such a design is certainly not 
improper; for very many have by self-educa- 
tion, qualified themselves for, and obtained superir 
or situations; but then, on the other hand, many, 
with equal abilities, similarly acquired, have not 
been so fortunate « Unless therefore you have very 
strong reasons for disliking the calling to which you 
have been bred, and some very promising opening 
to another which you believe to be more agreeable. 
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profitable, and respectable, we would recommend 
you to be satisfied with, and endeavour to make 
the best of your present condition. Remember 
that secular gain is not the only, or even the chief 
reward of scientific acquirements. We will 
venture to affirm, that you may realize its prin- 
cipal advantages though you continue to move in 
a humble sphere. 

In all countries, and in all ages, those arts and 
employments which are deemed common, and which 
require manual labour, are the most numerous, and 
necessarily occupy the bulk of mankind. The value 
of knowledge is in nothing more conspicuous than 
in the reduction it has made in the amount of la- 
bour, not only without diminution of effect, but 
with an abundance of effect. But even in the most 
advanced state of society, where science has suppli- 
ed a thousand mechanical inventions to facilitate 
labour; has tamed the mighty elements of nature, 
and employs these tremendous forces in the most 
ponderous, minute and expeditious operations; and 
where knowledge is practically demonstrated to be 
power, in a sense more literally extensive than even 
Bacon himself contemplated ; yet still, the greatest 
part of mankind cannot be released from physical 
labour. No imaginable command of natural a- 
gents — no conceivable improvements in machinery 
which may hereafter take place, can enable us to 
till the ground, to perform arts and crafts, to carry 
on trade and commerce, without considerable mus- 
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cnlar eibrt. Many of the duties connected wttk 
the learned professions^ are almost equally oppres* 
siTe to tbe physical^ as to the mental powers; and it 
is probable that no expedient will e^er be devised, 
by wbieb those superior classes will be enabled to 
dispense with the corporeal inconveniences of their 
professions. Now, that arrangement of Divine 
Providence, whereby the necessity of labour is thns 
imposed upon the bulk of mankind, may be regard- 
ed as a sure indication, that such a condition is, up- 
on the whole, the best of any for man, or most con- 
ducive to his happiness* The opinion that labour 
is wholly an evil or curse, is clearly a mistaken 
one. If true, it would stand as an exception to 
that otherwise general and most merciful law of 
OUT being, namely, that the exercise of all our ani- 
mal functions is, upon the whole, a source ^of plea- 
sure. It is most certain that the exercise of 
''dressing and keeping** the garden of paradise, 
would as naturally be productive of pleasure to our 
first parents, as the exercise of eatings and drinking, 
seeing and smelling. The exercise of our senses is 
still pleasurable, although in consequence of sin, 
Aat pleasure is now considerably diminished, and 
indeed often attended with disagreeable emotions. 

But it is to he remembered that the pleasure is 
general; the pain accidental, and occasional. In 
like manner, the pleasure arising from muscular 
effort, is not so exquisite, as it would be before the 
body was enfeebled by disease. LAbonr now be- 
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eosoM disagieeable when it is in any measure op- 
piesstra. Yet even now a moderate degree of 
labour is essential to happiness. Facts demon- 
strate this. You observe that all children delight ^in 
ezerdse^ and often in that which is violent ; and that 
those whom circumstances release from the neces- 
sity of business, generally resort to exertion in the 
way of sport. It is undeniable also that the most 
industrious always appear to be the most contented 
and happy; while the idle and inactive, invariably 
betray unequivocal symptoms of misery. 

One reason among others why moderate bodily la- 
bour contributes so materially to happiness is, that it 
contributes essentially to our health and to the pro- 
per enjoyment of food and rest. God, indeed, pro- 
nounced a curse on the labour of man; but he also 
cursed the ground for man's sake, as almost all his 
other natural blessings. But none of these things 
are on that account rendered wholly evil. If the 
ground bring forth thorns and thistles — ^the fruits 
of the curse, still it remains of the highest value to 
man; and labour, on the same account, is often 
now the occasion of pain ; yet it most still be num- 
bered among our highest blessingB. 

From these considerations you will see how little 
reason you have to cherish uneasy wishes to be set 
free from labour, for its own sake, arid how very 
much reason you have for believing, that that con- 
dition, which though it impose toil, yet leaves you 
many opportfinities for religioas and intellectual 
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exercise, is perhaps, more conducive to your happi- 
ness than any other in which you could he placed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MENTAL IMPROVEMENT IN ITS INFLUENCE 

ON PIETY. 

Thrre are persons — and thny are very numerous 
— who are enthusiastically devoted to literature, hut 
manifest a stupid insensihility to, or a supercilious 
contempt for the claims and importance of religion. 
There is another class, perhaps equally numerous, 
who are sincerely pious, hut wholly unconscious 
of the value of leaniing, of any description ; igno- 
rant that it is a powerful auxiliary to piety, and that 
its attainment, so far as they possess the means, is 
to he ranked among religious duties; and of course 
this duty, to their great spiritual injury, though 
without the least remorse, they wholly neglect. 

To each of these characters we purpose sepa- 
rately to direct a few ohservations. We shall en- 
deavour to convince hoth, that they are guilty of 
great practical errors: they put asunder what God 
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hath joined together; and though the Dnor of th9 
former has, for obvious reasoua, more guilt* iwid of 
course, more daager m it; yet the other is absurd, 
and injurious in a very high degree. 

Between sound learning aj?d virtue tber^ i^ S9 
vital an affinity, that they are mutually necessary 
to each others well-being, and cannot be septu^ted 
without injury to both. When piety is combined 
with coDstderable ignersAae, it labours under thp 
greatest of all natoiral disadvantages, and oannot e;^ 
hibit its proper beauty and grandeur; and withioMi; 
some degree of intelligence, it cannot er^n e^\f^ 
On the oiher hand, piety, or moral rectitude is tbe 
glory, the rewai>d, and the proper and ultimate end 
of learning : the latter may indeed ei^i^t without 
the former ; but then it wanta the only thiAg that 
can guide it to practical utility. It would exist only 
as a dangerous maniac, with the power to do un- 
speakable mischief, and without the inc}inatio|i to 
do good. When learmng is combined with piety, 
it partakes of its very nature, and consequently of 
all its sanctity and valine: »epirate from it, it is 
worthless at best, but capable, in proportion to the 
amount of vice with which it is. associated, to be ap- 
plied to the most destructive purposes. 

That educaticm is most.favouraUe in its influe(K;e 
on the general morals of mankind, every attentive 
observer of society will bear witness; the facts are 
so common and .striking which apply to the cas^, 
that it is impossible for any one ip. arrive at an op- 

K 
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posite conclasion. From one single source, ample 
confirmation of the truth of this doctrine may be ob- 
tained, and that is, the history of criminal convictions. 
"It is well known, that nine-tenths of the greatest 
part of criminals are wholly destitute of education ; 
and if ignorance clearly leads to crime, knowledge 
must have an^opposite tendency. And accordingly, 
it rarely happens that the more detestable crimes 
and vices are committed by well informed persons, 
much less by those who have any considerable share 
of learning. Darkness is the proper element of vice ; 
but the clearest intellectual light is most congenial 
to virtue. 

To instruct a person in his duties, is obviously ne- 
cessary to enable him rightly to perform them ; and 
it is certainly the first and most efiectual means to- 
wards inducing him to do so. For though the pas- 
sions, when corrupt, and exposed to dangerous incite- 
ments, will sometimes go astray in the clearest light; 
yet in the absence of such light, they may be ex- 
pected to diverge, both more readily and more 
widely from the path of virtue : for in that case they 
may be equally vicious, and they are blind as well 
as vicious. A clear knowledge of the obligations 
and advantages of virtue, and of the guilt and mis- 
chief of vice, will in numberless cases, prove a sufii- 
cient counteraction to criminal inclinations, and in 
m any others it will break the violence, and give to 
crime a less offensive character. 

It is to be observed also, that learning opens 
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sources of pleasure wholly innocent themselves^ and 
very much tending to render man independent of 
those gross gratifications by which the worst pas- 
sions are cherished. The business of cultivating 
the mind, not only supersedes corrupting pleasures , 
but corrupting company also, by rendering retire- 
ment necessary, or inducing him to seek the com- 
pany of the intelligent, who are commonly respecta- 
ble in point of morals. The very exertion necessary 
to the attainment of literature, is naturally favourable 
to the production of habits of industry, considera- 
tion, and self-control; while it is itself a virtue of 
the highest order . 

But education, when rightly conducted, is favour- 
able to general morals, principally by its tendency 
to promote piety. Some discussion will however 
be necessary here. The nature and extent of that 
influence which education and knowledge exercise 
on piety, involve questions of somewhat difficult 
solution, since all the facts which bear on this point 
are not perfectly harmonious in their evidence. 
Established principles, supported by the great mass 
of examples, would lead to the decided belief, that 
education must be powerfully and most desirably 
influential on religion. But on the other hand, we 
have too many examples of learning exerting no 
such influence, and even combined with the greatest 
wickedness. These latter instances, however, 
we hope to show to be merely exceptions, an J 
capable of being accounted for without any preju- 
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dice to the principle tre assume, namely, the natu- 
rally favourable bearing of knowledge on ^iety and 
virtue. 

It may be necessary first of all to observe, that in 
our consideration of knowledge ad it afibcts morals, 
we refer chiefly to the knowledge of moral truth : 
to an acquaintance with God as the great moral go- 
vernor of the world, and to a knowledge of ourselves 
in our relations to God dud bur felloW creatures, 
together with the dispositions and duties arising 
out of these relations. At the same time it is to be 
recollected, that physical science in general, although 
available chiefly to secular purposes, and studied 
generally with only secular views, has a powerful 
bearing on religion by the illustration it aflTords of 
the Divine character ; while history is subservient 
to the same purpose, as it displays the providence 
of God, and the character of man. It mast also be 
understood, that science or knowledge is, in itself, 
neither good nor evil^ morally considered; and only 
becomes the one or the other as it is united with a 
good, or an evil dispbsition. Its proper character, 
ni orally considered, is that of a tneans; although, 
even as such; it is not necessarily conducive to virtue, 
and only becomes so when sanctified by the special 
t nergy of the Holy Spirit. Such is the ddplorable 
degeneracy of the human Soul, that it is truly repre- 
sented *as "dead In trespasses and sins ;" and even 
ibis very strong representation Mh to express the 
full extent of mdn*^ moral wreichednesfe : for the 



aoJ^l is i?ot ,Qx^]y ,dead, or defstitwte 9f ^my proper 
feeling on T;eligiQUs subjects, buf it is nctunted by 
feelings pf bijtter hostility ,^ga,in^t ,Gqd and his Jaws. 
No.\7, Xq ;:emove this spiritual apa^thy, — to overcome 
this inbred and naalignant enmity, i^ a work f?ir su;:- 
passi^g leiny natural jnes^is.; it cj^j^ only be ejected 
by the special energy of t|ie pi vine Spirit. I^ever- 
theless, in mo»t cases this .divine power is commu- 
nicated by put.vard means. "Faith qpuaeth by 
hearing the word of God;" fai,th, in other \«;ords, is 
fou,Q,dQfl upon that knowledge of divine truth which 
dui only be obtained by hes^ring or reading the word 
p.f (God. As a nj^eftps then tp .th? attainment of .ho- 
Une3S, kj^ovvledge niay be .sl^ewp X^ p^s^ess a cpnji- 
mjin^jn^ and p^ ,ii;idispensable ^mpprtanqe. 

Piety or ^i^l rectitude jn pi;ipqiple, is t^at ^tat^ 
of t[he affections in yhich Gpd is sup;r^mely loye^ 
and^e^ired a^ the Jiighest ^ood, e^d qvery pt^er 
p])jectipproporjtiun to its relative importance, or 
.the influence we believp it to jba*;^ ,qn oi^r happi- 
ness. .N,pw, howexp djstjinct this may be from ^now- 
Je^ge^ i txaniiflit , exist without , it. The ^l:Jndersta^d- 
ing is the basis of all rational piTec^iqns ; for until 
.God ,b^ known to bp A good ?ei^g, he cannot be 
loved at ^11 ; and unless he be knpwn to be the best of 
Beings, j^e ca?^pot be .i^upremely] l^^ed. Npr c^an 
,the,^ections.and des^i^es tqw,ards , other object^ fee 
(jorrec^ly V^gfilf^ted withp[|t^a kj^owledgjB of the Tff- 
J^tive ippqrt^nce of these objects. §0 .fhat w}ffi 
whatever pr9Bf|et;^,^l}eaf([jctij3As;|oayb(B^ called tj^e 
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springs of action, it is plain that they could have no 
power at all, at least no useful power, without know- 
ledge. Or if we choose to consider the affections 
as the sole source of moral power, yet knowledge is 
necessary to give it a right direction. 

Equally important is the hearing of knowledge 
on practical holiness, which implies such a regula- 
tion of the conduct as accords with the revealed will 
of God, and is calculated in the most effectual man- 
ner to promote our highest happiness, and that of 
our fellow creatures. And here the rule of duty 
must first of all he known, hefore any efforts can 
he made to conform to it: the proper course must 
be ascertained, before any of the agents or stimu- 
lants of motion can be safely set to work. And the 
province of knowledge is not to guide merely; it 
has obviously an impelling power ; it gives to mo- 
tives strength, as well as direction. The authority 
of God, and the present and eternal consequences 
of obedience or disobedience cannot possibly pos- 
sess the force of motives, unless they are known; nor 
can they become very strongly influential, unless 
they are very clearly apprehended. 

Conscience, which implies the power of discrimi- 
nating between right and wrong, and the recognition 
of an all-observing and retributive Deity, has clearly 
its seat in the intellectual faculty. In children, it 
is observable that conscience, or the moral faculty, 
unfolds itself exactly as the intellect opens ; and 
though in the absence of moral culture, conscience 
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may not keep pace with intellect, yet no kind of 
training can place it in advance. 

When we address people who are very ignorant 
on the suhject of religion, our first husiness is to sup- 
ply them with the principles of religious knowledge. 
We must apply ourselves to their understandings, 
recollecting that persuasion is useless, if not prece- 
ded by instruction. They must be told that there 
is a just and holy God, whose creatures they are, 
and against whom they have sinned ; — that they 
are in a state of guilt, misery, and danger. The 
gospel must be explained to them as the grand and 
only method for the recovery of man from the pres- 
ent dominion, and future consequences of sin ; its 
promises and privileges must be unfolded to them, 
together with the rules or laws which it gives for 
the regulation of our conduct. And to aim at any 
thing like persuasion or excitement before suitable 
instruction is imparted, is worse than us^ess. It 
is very possible to rouse the passions of the ignorant, 
even on religious subjects; but blind zeal, always 
headstrong and misleading, is often peculiarly so 
in matters over which conscience claims authority. 

Now if knowledge be thus necessary to the exis- 
tence of piety, it must be equally necessary to its 
subsequent growth. If it constitute the capacity 
of religion, the expansion of the latter cannot take 
place, without a suitable enlargement of the former. 
If, in other words, it is the foundation of virtue, the 
broader and stronger that foundation is, the more 
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lofty a dupetstruclui^ may he w^cteil irpdn il. 
"True religion is founded in fieMiTneht.'* Nothing 
can be more dangerous thati tbe opinion which some 
hold, that ft is of little or no oonseqtience what a 
man believes, if his lifie be tif^ht. But it w^nld be 
very difficult to prove how the life can be ngiit, if 
there be tte fixed principles in the mind ; or if those 
ptinciples are erroneous. Wlbeu a mati is uninduen- 
ced by principles, and acts without thought, aocor* 
diTYgtothe motaves whichforthemennent ave present* 
ed to his mind, his conduct must be variable and un* 
decided. As all scienoes have all their axkmis or €rst 
princdples, from which all their various braiiohes 
and parts are deduced, tio it is scarcely to ibe sup- 
prosed that religion is so tague and uinicertaia« thing 
a& to be any thing or nothing, jnst as the prvpidiees 
tM bfii^MMirs, the customs «nd habits loinaea would 
fnake it. ""A genuine revival of religion/' observes 
another writer, ''is characterized by 41 'due pvopor- 
titfn of reflection and feeling." I wiil iim andertake 
to decide what amount of scripture toowledgeisne"^ 
tesaetry to conversion in any given case, or to qoes- 
tioii %he fact, that men ondet oerta«n circamstances 
may be renewed when their knowledge is very Hm - 
itedj nevertheless it is certain that religious rejec- 
tion pofecedes reMgious'ieeMng in the order •of>fwttiie. 
Before men can feel remoYse, muoh moreicomtritian 
for -their 'fdne, (hey must have 'hold Mm^igHy^o their 
Trthidsthe fact (that ((bey aA^ 'sinuers. iihey must 
have rejected upon what it is tjohe b. 8inner>;— *^oh 
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the chcunctor of GM^ not only as a Father, but a 
Lavr-giv«r;-^n the neasoBableoe^s of tketr obliga- 
tions lo him, and on the gvih of violating ihoRe obli- 
gatiotns. Before they 'Can esencise iuth on the Lord 
Jesiis Cbrisc* they mnsf; have risfleoted on the cha- 
racter of 'Christ, on the fulnei^s of his atonement, 
and on ithe freen^sfi.and suitcenrity of the gospel oifer. 
The holy Spirit employs the truth not only in the 
wonk of sanctification, hut even in the work of con- 
version; and the Uruth can never find its way to 
the heart, exoept thYuugh the understanding. If 
then, the great truths of God\s Word are steadily 
held up before the mind a^ subjecis of reflection, 
and if the feeling which is manifested by sinners, 
wbeliher.of anxiety and distress, or of peace and joy, 
be •the effect of such reflection, there is good reason 
to believe that God*s Spirit is reaJly at work, and 
that which claims to be a revival, is really one. 
But if in such a scene, the mind is kept in a great 
degree passive ; if there be a great deal of feeling 
with very little thought — burning heat with only 
dim or doubtful light — if the sensibilities of the 
sou] be wrought into a storm, none can tell how, or 
why ; then rely on it, it is not a work which God owns ; 
or, if ithere are some true conversions, far the greater 
number may be expected to prove spurious." 

But if we were doubtful whether the cultivation 
of the mind ought to be regarded as a direct means 
of grace, yet as .a general duty, its o>nission or per- 
formance must ex^ercise .an influence on personal 
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piety, similar to that of the neglect or performance 
of the other unquestioned duties. And if it can be 
shown that this is a duty of paramount importance, 
and imposing upon us obligations peculiarly bind- 
ing, it necessarily follows, that its connexion with 
religion must be peculiarly intimate and important. 

I f a farmer should through mere sloth, neglect 
the cultivation of his land^ and the management 
of his cattle, and by this means deprive himself and 
his dependents of that respectability, and those 
comforts and means of usefulness which suitable 
diligence would have secured ; every one would be 
ready to charge such a man with a most criminal 
dereliction of duty, and to believe, that with the guilt 
of this remissness upon him, he could not be emi- 
nently pious, if pious at all; for it would be recol- 
lected no man can be holy without the special influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit, and that the Spirit will 
not take up his residence, and carry on his work in 
the heart of one who is thus guilty of gross and un- 
ceasing unfaithfulness. But the mind itself is an 
estate of incomparable value, and susceptible of in- 
finitely greater improvement than any farm, or 
business whatever. 

And from the cultivation of the mind also arises 
the power of benefitting our species in the most im- 
portant and extensive manner. All those talents, 
the exertion of which must deeply and widely affect 
the real welfare of our fellow creatures, depend on 
education. These considerations, then, must clear- 
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\y evince tbe work of cultivating the understanding 
10 the utmost of our power, to be a duty yielding to 
none in the weight of its claims. That a person can 
wilfully neglect this duty and yet be truly pious, is 
not very easy to believe ; and that such a man should 
attain any considerable eminence in grace, is im- 
possible. He is guilty of burying the noblest talent 
that God has given him, and thus of grieving the 
Holy Spirit, without whose unceasing help he can 
do nothing. 

On this subject we are particularly anxious to 
arrest the attention of the religious part of our read- 
ers. Every one may have observed among the low- 
er classes of the religious world, a very prevalent 
ignorance or disregard of the value of mental culture, 
as it affects piety : few of them appear to have any 
conception that it is a direct means of grace ; and 
many are not even aware that it is a duty at all. 
The effects of this barrenness of intellect, and the 
neglect of all expedients for its remedy on their 
piety, are very observable : for in the absence of the 
strong and steady impulse arising from principle 
and conviction, such characters are compelled inces- 
santly to hunt after excitement. Whatever is novel, 
rousing and impassioned delights them ; noise and 
bustle is their element; nor can they listen patient- 
ly to the most instructive discourse, if it happens 
to be delivered in a calm and sober manner. That 
the religious course of such persons should be mark- 
ed with irregularity and too frequent scandals, is 
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(}uite to he expected. As ratioi^ally might flame 
be expected to support Itself without comjbustion, 
vegetation to thrive upon a rock, or a pyramid to 
staud upon its poin|;> as enMnent attainments in pi- 
ejty to core^ist with ^ross and wiKul ignorance. 

The important connexion of religious knowledge 
with religious experience ,aud practice, an4 tl^e 
duty of seeking the former as a grand mefms oif 
improvement in the latte^'i we should be ,g]ad to 
hear more frequently insisted upon from the pulpit. 
So far as our observations have exte^^ded, the .^ob- 
ject appears to be very much lost ^ight of. Rfixely 
is the business of self-education avowedly placed 
under the jurisdiction of conscience; and, in this 
view, enforced with the frequency and seiiiouaiiLQas 
of a religious duty. Other parts of human conduct, 
inuneasurably less important, ace constantly thi^s 
placed. The whole duty p( man, from the highest 
act of devotion down to matters of mere expediency 
and prudential import, are regularly brought for- 
ward in .the pulpit, while the great duty of cultiva- 
ting the intellect, a duty i^ost deeply affecting our 
own condition and that of others, both in the pre- 
sent and future world, is usually left to be support- 
ed by secular motives only. We are often remind- 
ed of the awful character we sustain, as ''stewards 
ofrthe mat^if(/id gifts of God;", and that ''it is re- 
quired of stewards that a man be found faithful.*' 
We are told that. property, power, influence, as.well 
OS moral qualities, are talents highly improveable. 
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capable of most beneficial application , and iihposf- 
irig upoD us a very solemn responsibility. But we 
seldom bear tbis doctrine in its application to 
metital culture : numbers do not know, because they 
have never been told, that their understanding is a 
talent for the improvement of which they are ac- 
countable to God. That the ministerial defect 
here complained of is generally prevalent we do not 
undertake to affirm ; foi* beyond the range of per- 
sonal observation, we know not how the case may 
stand. 

To young converts — more especially if they are 
young in years as well as in grace — the wofk 
of self-education, in its bearing on personal reli- 
gion and general usefulness, should be warmly and 
specially recommended. They should be strongly 
reminded that the intellecttial faculty, and the pow- 
er of acquiring knowledge, are the noblest of those 
talents by the due improvement and exercise of 
which they may glorify God and serve their fellow 
creatures; and that useful knowledge, both in its 
'xqiiirement and application, is conducive in a high 
degree to personal piety, as it secures theta from 
the temptation of wasting their hoitts of relaxation 
in sloth, or of resorting to idle company ot* coiiter- 
sation: and on the other hand^ as it commtmicates 
the pdwer and thfe opportmiity of .exercising virtu- 
ous dispositions. 

To iirduce si!K;h thaiiact^rs t(> regard the acquisi- 
tion of ilseftd kno^led]^, and of religiotia knowledge 
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especially, as an important duty ; and to press them 
to commence in good earnest, a steady and judicious 
course of reading and study, would be the likeliest 
means to give permanency and stability to their reli- 
gious feeling, and value to their character. And the 
benefit would not terminate upon them ; it would 
redound to the general edification of the churchy by 
increasing both in value and amount that agency 
which the Divine Being is pleased to employ for that 
purpose. The love of God shed abroad in the 
heart, invariably produces the most expanded bene- 
volence to man; hence it is natural for the subjects 
of this grace, to long to be useful to their fellow 
creatures. Young men, especially those who become 
pious^ generally manifest a disposition to engage in 
some of the public departments of religious efifort ; 
the motive^ in most cases may be excellent, but it 
is too often misguided in its application. Little 
idea seems to be entertained by many, that intel- 
lectual attainments must be united with piety, in 
order to extensive public usefulness; and hence, 
instead of beginning at the right end — that is, ap- 
plying their zeal to the acquisition of useful talents, 
and waiting until they have secured a tolerable 
stock of knowledge and some maturity of judgment, 
as well as some growth and stability in religion ; 
they undertake^ wholly unprepared as they are^ 
the performance of the most difiicult duties, and 
which they are of course unable to perform^ either 
to the satisfaction or profit of the people. Fre- 
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quently too there are in snch characters very obser- 
vable symptoms^ either of vanity and self-confi- 
dence, or of a presumptive dependence on divine 
aid — both the offspring of ignorance. 

The existence of such unqualified functionaries, 
either in the capacity of preachers, or in any pub- 
lic religions capacity, is a serious misfortune to the 
cause of Christianity. For men to set up to be 
teachers, who themselves have ''need to be taught 
which be the first principles of the oracles of God," 
can answer no purpose but that of bringing religion 
into contempt. To a considerate mind it cannot 
but be a subject of great grief, to see so many 
young men professing to be members of the 
christian church, and possessing talents, which if 
properly cultivated, would enable them to be emi- 
nently useful; trifling away their leisure in idle- 
ness or folly, wholly destitute of any conviction 
that learning would greatly assist their usefulness, 
and appearing to have no more idea that God re- 
quires them to cultivate their minds than to fly in 
the air. We cannot but express our decided belief, 
that so general a disregard of self-education by re- 
ligious characters could not exist, if the subject 
were not extensively forgotten in the pulpii. 

It is very probable that many will hesitate to a- 
dopt our views on this subject, from the considera- 
tion of the many instances in which eminent learn- 
ing may be seen entirely separate from pious feel- 
ing, or evidently contributing nothing towards its 
improvement. 
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These instances honrevvr^ although admitted to 
be ntttkierous^ it will not be difficult to eocouat for 
without any injniy to our argument. They indeed 
prove that learning may exist independently of 
piety ; but by no means (that piety can be separa- 
ted from learning, since the reverse of this rests on 
the basis of intuitive certainly, and no kind or num^ 
ber of instances whatever can possibly oi^erthrow it. 
For though knowledge^ considered in itseelf, is not 
virtue ; yet it is one of the essential eleme&ts of 
virtue, and cannot therefore in any case be essen- 
tially adverse to it. 

But we have viewed knowledge in the light of a 
means towards the production or im])rovement of 
moral principle : now it would be obviously impro- 
per to argue, that because as a means, it is not in- 
vincibly effective, it has there/ore no natural effi- 
ciency at all. I'he cruth is, its reHgioas influence, 
although povverful and salutary, may he partially 
or wholly counteracted by innate depravity, aided 
by external circumstances ; that is, by the counter- 
working of influences strongly hostile. Unhappi- 
ly the manner in which knowledge is too generally 
sought and communicated, sufficiently accounts for 
the absenbe of religious effect. 

Many systems of education are framed as if for 
the purpose of neutralising both its moral and re- 
1-igio^is tendency. In seme cases, with the lore of 
scienoe^ the student is made insensibiy to imbibe 
the poison of infidelily : in others, the inteUectoal 
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^alight is miiigled with licehtidus aiid d^inorali- 
aing priQciples, and^ generally speakiiig, there is 
the absence of that diligent moral training, that 
moral application of knowledge^ which is necessary 
to develop and facilitate its fnivourable itifluenee on 
vii'tue. Piety towards God often occupies^ if a 
place at all, only a very Subordinate and imobser'- 
vable one : it is manifestly treated as a matter of 
minor importance; christian motives are not held 
out as a stimulus to industry, nor is the ro^^iprocal 
influence of knowledge and piety even specifically 
and strongly adverted to. These grand errors in the 
communication of knowledge, sufficiently account for 
the majority of examples in which it can be shewn 
to be entirely powerless in its moral tendency. 

Besides, the attention of many pei'sons is direct- 
ed solely towards the acquisition of sciences purely 
secular, such as Mathematics, Civil History, Phi- 
lology, &c.; audit cannot be expected that the 
study of these, to the neglect of all moral subjects, 
should possess any observable measure of the in- 
fluence in question, much less that that influence 
should result from the reading of Novels, News- 
papers, &C; 

But it will be alleged that learning, or the pur- 
suit of learning, is oftert pernicious in its teligidus 
effect, by supplying incentives to pride and ambi- 
tion, as well as impairing the spirituality of the 
mind by its excessive occupation of the thoughts; 
and, in a word, by bethiying the student into all 
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withoat them, or even of blaming the great Aathor 
of nature fbt making them capable of being tmned 
to mischieToos purposes. Sach perversions of na- 
tural blessings, and of knowledge amongst the test, 
are in most cases, solely chargeable on the perverse 
propensities of man; and no blame can be attached 
to God unless he were to blame for making man a 
free agent, and, of cotirse^ capable of doing evil. 
The mischief which invariably flows from the 
abuse of natural good, doubtless originates in the 
express appointment of the moral Governor of the 
world; but this only exhibits him as juH, in thus 
attaching punishment to crime, and as merciful, in 
making that punishment a barrier to its commis- 
sion. 



V 



CHAPTER X. 

« 

INFLUENCE OF PIEIT OJ^ ^HE PURSUIT OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 

W9 shall j^ow ray^eroe the subject , aa4 from the 
coQfji^ratioi» ofle^rniiig^j^ it aSef^ piety an^ po- 
rf4s« prace^ to coi^template the i^4ueiv;e of p^y 
on learning, fjamg st^wn, .satisfactorily we 
ttm^f t)i^t th^ l,at«tfir as it lea4s m to ^ acqivdn- 
ta^ce .wit)i t;h^ perfeicjtioi^i and mppral goy,er^i^j^t of 
6o<J, jind with pur o]im character and condition, 
nMur^y tends to produce humility, conj^denc^ mxi 
pious feejjngs in general: it is proper for us also to 
show that devotional feelings, in their tu;m, strongly 
tend to iiE^^^it^te the ^acquisition of knowledge, and 
to ;r«nder t^at kixowledge a source 0^ grc^^ter l^ip- 
piness it<o ourselves and of useljulness to others. 
A flier havvjkg pointed oiit how e^tpnaiyely ;religio^ 
is de|>en4ei^ ojl ^owledge, ijt is ][)ut ju^t f^ t^ 
same time to show, that kAPwIedge is under equal 
obligations to religion. 

1^1 illustration Ojf this pointy th^e following obser- 
vations are offered. 
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1. Piety often solely, or materially contributes 
to the production of a taste for learning, A 
concern for salvation always awakens a spirit of 
enquiry; it brings into action the reasoning and 
imflginative powers of the mind, and by these 
means introduces the individual into the intellec- 
tual world. And from the habit of thinking thus 
acquired, and the glimmering of the truth thus let 
into the mind, many are induced to continue 
the exercise of a power and the pursuit of a plea- 
sure equally new. Besides, when a person be- 
comes religious, he is cut off from vain and cor- 
rupting amusement; and thus circumstanced, books 
and literature naturally offer themselves as suitable 
to replenish the vacuum by this means occasioned, 
and they are found to supply amusements altoge- 
ther suited to his sober habits. Moreover, this im- 
provement of his mind by the acquisition of useful , 
knowledge, he now discovers to be a duty which 
God requires of him, not only for the sake of* his 
own spiritual prosperity, but for the sake of being 
useful to others. 

2, Piety directs in the pursuit of learning ; or, 
in other words, it is the safest guide in the selec' 
tion of studies. This may not be so important a 
matter, where an experienced adviser is accessible; 
but the reader is aware that self-education is our 
specific subject, and this necessarily supposes the 
default of such an advantage; and when religious 
principle is wanting also, the individual has a bad 
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cbance of adopting a judicious course of study. 
He must then be directed hy secular motives only ; 
or, perhaps, by idle curiosity, licentious passions, or 
mere caprice or humour. 

It is under the influence of such, incentives as 
these, that so many consume their time, corrupt 
their hearts, and abuse literary taste, by devoting 
themselves fo romance or news, to idle speculation 
or petulant controversy. Or, if they commence 
the study of some important science, perhaps it is 
one, the study of which is unsuitable to their ge- 
nius or opportunities, and the application of which 
belongs to a condition very different from their 
own. Now we may affirm that religious principle, 
although it will not supersede the advice of friends, 
or suggest the whole miautiie of what is proper in 
the direction of studies; will generally preserve a 
person from the errors we have mentioned. Piety 
releases the soul from the influence of passion and 
caprice, and puts it under the direction of common 
sense; and rarely does this faculty mislead in or- 
dinary matters, when its decisions are uninterfered 
with by prejudice, and its suggestions steadily fol- 
lowed. Common sense would forbid a person from 
wasting time in picking up the toys or chasing the 
butterflies of literature; much less would it permit 
him to swallow its poison for the sake of its agree- 
able taste and appearance. It would teach him to 
direct his attention to those branches of know- 
ledge the attainment of which is adapted to his op- 
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portunities and turn of mind^ and which are the. 
most promising with regard to practical utility, in 
preference to t}iose which, without euch recojtn- 
mendations, are more inviting in dieir appea|»nce. 

3. Piety facilitates the aequieition^ 4if know- 
ledge. The cultivation of the mind underaiiy xsiiw . 
cumstance involves considerable difficulty^ but the 
business of self-cuitivation is peculiarly arduooa; 
to prosecute it successfully, demands no iaodnsidter" 
able measure of self-denial, diligence, and resolute 
perseverance. But these are lessons which can bo 
where be so effectually learned, as in the s^ool of 
the Gospel; and none fail to learn them who enter 
that school. Here the mind acqdiires that activity^ 
that contempt of ease and grovelling pleasure, that 
patien<;eof hardships and difficulty, that honesty 
and singlevess of puipose, and that happy freedom 
from the embarrassing influence of wayward passion, ^ 
which are of the greatest value in the pursuit of 
knowledge* The natural love of knowledge aid^d 
by ambition, is indeed often said to produce ardour 
in its acquirement; but the christian, while he may 
possess all that is innocent, and, of course, all that is 
truly valuable in these incentives; is influenced also 
by motives far more elevated and ftable, namely a 
regard to the will of God, and to the eternal conse- 
quences, as it respects both himself and others, which 
may result from the faithful ia^roKement and exer- 
cise of his talents. 

4* Piety enhances the value of learning, by 



making it4» uourci of nobler personal enjoyment. 
There is a pleasun io the aequisition of knowledge 
which may he called natural, or purely intellectual, 
and that is independent of religious considerations ; 
in Uiis pleasure the profane participate as well as t|ie 
christian; yet there are delightful associations con- 
nected with scientific researches and discovefries,. 
known only to the latter. While the christian phi- 
losopkor t^tes aU that is innocent and nohle in what 
may \^ called the natural pleasure of knowledge ;> 
whil^ he is fully ative to all that is grand, heautiful, 
and useful in the physical world, and admires with 
the otmost warmth die interminahle variety, and 
exquisite arraBgementsof its objects ; yet his high- 
est pleasure arises from his recognition of the finger 
of God in natural phenomena: in contemplating the 
character of Deity as impressed on the face of Ore- 
, ation. However his mind may be impressed with 
admiring wonder by the glorious array of beings 
which form the universe, and what is vast or exqui* 
site in the several individuals composing it, with 
still greater astonishment and awe does he reflect 
on that MioHTT Intbllect who designed and ex- 
ecuted the complicated fabric. To such a person, 
every natural object is invested withja ten^fold inter- 
est, as it is a sort of representation of the glorious 
Being in whose favour he is interested; and he views 
it with something like the feelings of a lover survey- 
ing the produetioti of a friend, which is at once a 
specimen of uncommon skill, and a token of special 
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favour. In short, philosophy disconnected from 
religious considerations^ he would deem a poor, 
lame, imperfect thing. 

An irreligious student of nature terminates all his 
inquiries in suhordinate agents and second causes; 
or if conviction force him lo recognize the agency of 
a Superior Power, it is the unwilling and heartless 
recognition of one, who has no interest in the favour 
of his Creator; and as he would feel happier if he 
could believe that there is no God at all, his specu- 
lations serve only to torment him by fixing upon 
him a conviction which it is painful to him to enter* 
tain. While the christian • surveys and examines 
the universe with feelings like those with which a 
favoured son would survey the domains to which 
he was heir, the unbeliever roams over the territories 
of science with the chagrined and imbittered emotion 
with which a disgraced culprit would explore the 
coimtry of which he was an out-law, and from which 
he was about to be expelled. The religious man 
pursues his studies under the delightful impression 
that he is by this means rising in the scale of being, 
and is thus qualifying himself for more extensive 
usefulness in this world, and exalting his condition 
in the next. But- to all such anticipation, the wicked 
man is an entire stranger. His studies derive no 
grandeur from the idea of immortality ; from immor- 
tality he has nothing to hope, and every thing to fear; 
and all the influence which his stientific acquire- 
ments have on his eternal condition, is to expose 
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him to greater punisliment proportioned to his aug- 
mented responsihility. 

5. Education considered as a means of doing 
good, or a talent for public usefulness, is material- 
ly dependent on piety. Knowledge is power; and 
as sach> it is valuable in its practical'application on« 
]y in proportion to the quantum of virtue with which 
it is associated and wielded. Possessed by a person 
who is a stranger to the principles and spirit of 
Christianity, and of course to true! benevolence, it is 
as dangerous as poison in the hands of a child, or as 
a sword in that of a madman. But it will be said 
that many who are destitute of real religion^ are 
known to exercise great talents in a most beneficial 
manner. To this we reply, that the prospect of world- 
ly gain or favour induces many persons to act in 
a manner very different to that which their natural 
inclinations would prompt them; but it is very clear 
that worldly motives and principles of mere expe- 
diency, constitute a very insecure and tottering basis 
of practical virtue. If it should happen, as it often 
does in fact, that a man has no particular worldly 
interest to secure by the exercise of his mental pow- 
ers, he is then left to follow the unobstructed bent 
of his mind, and if this is perverted, if he is uninflu- 
enced by conscience, and the creature of passion, 
he can only be expected to '* move to confusion, and 
operate to mischief." In other cases it may ap- 
pear to be a person *s interest to employ his talents 
in a vicious manner, and when his propensities sti- 
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mjulate him iu the same direotion, there is nothing 
to withstand this douhle incentive to the miachie- 
vp4i3 application of his ppwera. 

U is moreover believed (hat \rith regard to many 
of those examples of baneficenoe, to the produetion 
of which religious principle is supposed to ccmtri* 
hate nothing great; mistakejs are commiltted, [and 
that in some of them, the credit of ,vhat is good is 
chiefly due to this very cause. Few even of those 
who are accounted irreligious are completely so ; 
they have some degree of the fear of God; and con* 
axsience has sufficient influisnce over them, if not to 
make them decidedly pious, yet to restrain them 
from much evil, and excite them to the performance 
of mauy ax^iions. We indeed believe that most mwi 
have suffered more from the original apostacy^ than 
their outward conduct would seem to indicate, yet 
we are equally convinced that the greater part of 
mankind are more indebted to the restraining and 
restoring grace of God> than either themselves are 
willing to allow, or others are aware of. It is from 
this struggle, so generally e3q)erienced, between 
conscience and the corrupt passions, thftt so many 
characters present so doubtful an aspect, and ma« 
nifest so much inconsistency in theipr conduct. 

With regard to that learniflig or tajient which is 
properly secular, and is wholly applied to secular 
purposes ; temporal interest, or mere selfishness, is 
usually sufficient to secure its right applica/tion ; 
yet even this is the more valuable as a means of pub- 



li^ goiodi '^hdn titifited tdth the christian virtues of 
fidelity, prudence, and industry. But we <;hiefly 
refer to that talent, the exercise of which affects the 
spiritttal and eternal interests of mankind, and no- 
thing can guide this aright hut conscientious and 
heartfelt piiety. Let all the' motives that mere ex- 
pediency can muster, he arrayed on the side of truth 
and virtue, and they will he insufficient to curh the 
ehullitions of sceptical and uusanctified genius. 
But expediency too often coincides with inclination, 
and the taste of the public is as licentious as that 
of the writer; find the movements of a mind thus 
stimulated to evil from without, as well as from 
within, must be ctring and disastrous in the 
extreme. 

If any should questidn whether genius is a dan- 
gerous thing when combined with a depraved heart, 
we might be disposed W advise them to consult the 
productions of Voltaire; Chesterfield, Lord Byron, 
'and others of the same irreligious and prostitute 
class, did we not fear that the experiment, besides 
settling this question with them, would inflict injury 
on their morals. 

Those however who demand proof that intellec- 
tual ability is chiefly Indebted to religious principle 
for the utility of its practical application, we would 
direct with confidence to the writings and exertions 
of Baxter and Wesley, of Owen and Tillotson, of 
Young and Cowper, and many others whose exten- 
sive usefulness was clearly attributable to the religi- 
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0U8 benevolence which at once excited and directed 
the exercise of their talents. 

The preceding considerations we would strongly 
recommend to the notice of those who systemati- 
cally exclude religion from their philosophical pur- 
suits, as well as to another very numerous class, who 
permit their eagerness in study to supersede th4it, 
which conscience, if allowed to speak, would tell 
them is "the one thing needful." That there 
are many such students is too evident from the fact, 
that there are many Uachera of the above descrip- 
tion. In numberless cases, education is formally 
disunited from piety as from something that would 
contaminate and degrade it. Vast numbers of books 
have been written on subjects connected with physi- 
cal science, with morals, and even with education ex- 
clusively, in which scarcely any reference is made 
to the authority and agency of the Divine Being. 
In some cases when religion is permitted to make 
her appearance, we are only favoured with an IndLr 
rect and momentary glance : the writer appears as 
if he were ashamed of what he is doing, and betrays 
evident suspicion that he is offending the taste 
of his readers. 

Now, as it can be so clearly shewn that religion 
is in every respect friendly to true philosophy ; the 
propensity thus manifested of separating the former 
from the latter, and of contemplating science in all 
its bearings, except that which it has on the charac- 
ter and requirements of the Divine Being, and the 
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spiritual condition of maD> can only be explained 
on the principle of that carnality of mind which " is 
enmity against God." No fact in man's moral his- 
toiy bears stronger testimony to the deep degenera- 
cy of his nature. And the folly of such conduct is 
equal to its profaneness. If it is certain that in the 
formation of the Universe^ the Almighty designed 
the manifestation of his own perfections, as well as 
the physical accommodation of his creatures; and 
if it can be demonstrated that the former was his 
principal design, inasmuch as the spiritual, and 
therefore the highest happiness of man is thereby 
promoted ; then it clearly follows that the study 
of physical science, that is, of the objects and pro- 
cesses of the natnral world, together with the laws 
by which they are regulated, ought to be conducted 
with a constant reference to this grand design of the 
Creator. If it be true, that the display of the per- 
fections of Deity was the principal object contem- 
plated in creation; then, to observe the perfections 
thus displayed, should be the primary object in the 
study of Creation. If that " fear of God which is 
the beginning of wisdom," and that love to God 
which is the soul of holiness, are built on the know - 
ledge of God, then to obtain that knowledge is the 
highest duty of man, and the noblest reward of men- 
tal application. 

An irreligious philosopher is a perfect anomaly. 
If a person of ordinary taste and judgment were 
shewn a pattern or statue of exquisite workmanship. 
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his first remark would be, Who in the aiithdr of itP 
and his expression of admiration wotild at I^sst, be 
equally divided betwixt the performance aiid the 
genius of the artist. But the charatter above na- 
med, exhibits a strange and singular destitution of 
this very natural feeling of interest and admimtidn, 
relative to the author of atiy grand execution. Arid 
when it is considered that his feelings etre like those 
of other men, so far as subordinate ttgeiits and se- 
cond causes are concerned, his conduct in this par- 
ticular can only arise from inveterate prejudice and 
intolerable enmity against God. " The wicked, 
through the pride of his contenance will not s^eik 
after God." 

With what astonishmetit and indignation we 
may well suppose, must angels behold a race of 
beings like this,' placed as they are, in a world it- 
bounding with displays of Almighty power and 
wisdom, surrounded with the wonderful works of 
God. To see them ardently engaged in exploring 
the great system of naturei, acute in tracing effects 
to their causes, and alive to all that is delicate 
or grand in the objects around them ; and never, or 
veiy rarely, lifting their minds to the contemplation 
of the Stupendous Intelligence by which the com- 
plicated machine of nature is created and set in 
motion ; and utterly unmindful of, and unaffected 
with those displays of infinite power, wisdonl, and 
goodness, so eniiinently cofispicuous in the world 
around them. " How," they would say, *'can that 
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astronomer survey the planetary system, and not 
be struck with the Omnipotence which wields, and 
the skill that guides these mighty orbs ! How can 
the naturalist examine the structure, the instinct, 
and the habits of animals, and observe the striking 
adaptation of the same to their several circumstances 
and uses, and not be filled with the 'meridian evi- 
dence' of the existence and providence of God, 
which must put all doubts to flight! By what un- 
accountable fatuity do these beings terminate all 
their enquiries in second causes, and never permit 
their thoughts to ascend to the Great First Cause of 
all things : — Himself the perfection of being, and 
the knowledge of whom is the noblest and most ne- 
cessary of all sciences !** 

In this manner may we imagine the spotless 
intelligences above, expressing their astonishment 
at the greatest of all the absurdities connected with 
human conduct, namely, the possession and the ar- 
dent pursuit of learning, in the complete absence 
of pious feeling. 



CHAPTER XL 

MENTAL CULTURE IN ITS INFLUENCE ON 
THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 

Among all barbarous natioDS, the condition of 
woman is found to be relatively degraded : this is a 
circumstance to be expected^ where nothing per- 
taining to the intellect or the disposition is appre- 
ciated. In the rude bosom of the savage there is 
little sympathy with those domestic charities which 
are the balm of civilized life. Muscular power and 
prowess are^ with such persons, the principal attri- 
butes commanding attention; and, not possessing 
these, no wonder that the gentler sex should fall be- 
low their proper level, and even come to be consid- 
ered as a sort of inferior being. It may therefore 
naturally be expected, that when civilization, or 
Christianity (which is civilization in its most perfect 
form) extends its influence, woman will recover 
her position in society. When men acquire just 
views of human worth, and are taught to measure it by 
its proper standard, namely the qualities of the mind 
and the heart, not by the dimensions of the corpo- 
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real frame^ or by the mere exploits of animal 
strength; in the same proportion woman rises in the 
scale of public opinion^ assumes an importance pe- 
culiarly her own, — an importance little, if any, below 
that which attaches to man. In the mere point of 
intellect, it is not found that the female is at all 
beneath her rougher companion ; and there are o- 
ther points in which she is clearly a gainer by com- 
parison. In strength and tenacity of affection ; in 
the power of giving charms to society; perhaps we 
may add, in general moral worth as considered in a 
negative point of view, we must decidedly give 
place to our fair companions. 

If the comparative power which the two sexes 
possess over human happiness be considered, it 
may be difficult to decide whether is the greatest. 
Man usually moves in a wider sphere, and acts on a 
more extended scale, and therefore his share in the 
production of happiness is more obviously seen, and 
may therefore appear to be of more weight and 
consequence. Woman contributes to the sum of 
human comfort in a move silent and unobtrusive 
manner; but perhaps with not less effect. If her 
doings are private, they are of vital importance. If 
singly they are small, their variety and number 
baffle calculation. It is believed that the usefulness 
of man would be greatly contracted, were it not for 
the silent assistance afforded by woman. Many a 
public benefactor of his species would faint under 
his labours, but for the soothing attentions and en- 
couraging sympathies of home. 
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One single fact speaks volumes for the power de- 
posited in the woman over the character and wel- 
fare of the human race. To her is entrusted the 
solemn responsibility of giving the first impress to 
the human mind: it is she that sows the seeds of 
the future character. The child is the embryo 
man; whether that child shall be a good or a bad 
man^ a useful or a useless member of society, are 
questions the solution of which devolves on the mo- 
ther's management. 

If such then be the responsibility of woman; and 
if to this extent is committed to her keeping, the 
highest interests of the human family ; certainly 
the question, by what means may her powers of 
enjoyment and usefulness be best developed, is one 
which it greatly concerns her to ponder. If edn- 
cation enhance the value of man, it still more deci- 
dedly exalts the worth of woman, since female in- 
fluences — more especially with reference to the 
hiunbler classes, — are much more intellectual in 
their consequences than those of the other sex. 

We have alluded to the degradation of woman in 
uncivilized countries : she is degraded, not merely 
because the perception of the man, as to what con- 
stitutes real worth and loveliness, is extremely im- 
perfect, but because that worth does not exist: 
she is, in reality, an insignificant being. And with- 
out some degree of cultivation, woman is every 
where insignificant. Perhaps, generally speaking, 
more so than the other sex. Many of the duties of 
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man, in the lower walks of business, are such as 
might be performed by a savage. Bodily strength, 
animal courage, and instinctive shrewdness will of- 
ten go far to supply the lack of intellectual superi- 
ority. But in the case of woman, supposing her 
possessed of these qualities, the situation which 
she fills, rarely calls for their exercise. 

The vanity of personal attractions and of person*- 
al adornments, is a passion which, we pretend not to 
say, is peculiar to the sex under consideration : ma- 
ny of the other sex are most egregiously under its 
influence; and in them it is considered an indicap 
tion of unpardonable bad taste. To the fair sex 
all men are inclined to concede considerable indul- 
gence in this matter. We are not unwilling to do 
the same; and are even disposed to think the ex- 
treme of over-doing on this point, more pardonable 
than the extreme of negligence. Still it is lamen- 
table when this passion assumes a commanding in- 
fluence; when it becomes the absorbing theme of 
thought and conversation, and the all inspiring prin- 
ciple. 

Imagine in the case of a young female, with 
whom dress and its ulterior and kindred subject 
love, have obtained absolute predominance in the 
mind. As she can truly relish nothing which has 
not some reference to these matters, her ordinary 
engagements press upon her as a task, except so 
far as the inspiration of her darling passion may be 
serviceable; and hence, not striving to excel, she 
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perhaps does not give satisfaction. If subjects of 
higher import are presented to her mind in occa- 
sional reading or hearing, she derives little apparent 
advantage ; partly from distaste for the subject, and 
partly from inability to comprehend it — inability, 
rendered much more helpless by her ignorance of 
language: for her stock of words is, if possible, in 
shorter supply than her stock of ideas. Much 
therefore of what she reads and hears is verbally 
unintelligible; and not having acquired the power 
of generalization, she has a bad chance of compre- 
hending any thing that rises above the merest sim- 
plicity. 

Ordinary conversation often very faithfully ex- 
hibits the staple of the mind. It would be a curi- 
osity of its kind, tojover-hear the familiar intercourse 
of two such persons as we now describe.* You would 
have in the first place the chapter of ''accidents and 
offences" in full detail, with suitable remarks and 
surmisings ; then probably a prolonged discussion 
on some point relative to the colour, quality, or 
shape of an article of dress. The affairs of some 
neighbour would next be taken into consideration, 
and fully investigated and settled. Then come 
the on dits touching the courtship of A, the mar- 
riage of B, the funeral of C, and the confinement 
of Mrs. D. 

Now the antetype of this description must be ac* 
knowledged to be a very imperfect specimen of 
what woman should be. Even so far as personal 
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happiness is concerned, we shaU find nothing here 
to awaken envy : happiness must take its complex- 
ion and value from the objects and sources whence 
it is derived. A paltry mind with mean pursuits 
cannot have exalted enjoyments. 

And then what promise does such a character 
hold out of comfort or respectability in subsequent 
life! If youth is vain, maturity will be worthless. 
With regard to the matrimonial connexion, though 
none of the ajflfairs of life surely call for the exercise 
of caution and discernment more than this, yet the 
subject of our remarks neither exercises caution 
nor discernment. It would be vain to expect her 
t» do so; she is the mere creature of impulse and 
circumstances; and therefore, if comparatively hap- 
py in her choice, she owes little or nothing to any 
good sense possessed by herself. What is called 
courtship is usually an exhibition of flippancy pe- 
culiar to the occasion; that is, of flippancy some 
degrees more concentrated than is customarily dis- 
played by such persons. And who expects a flip- 
pant bride to be a judicious matron ? Perhaps she 
has strong aflection for her partner; but, alas ! her 
aflectton is placed on a narrow and tottering basis; 
and little is she aware of the manifold trials it will 
have to endure, or the small moral resources she 
possesses for its maintenance. 

Mutual concession and forbearance, especially 
in small every day matters, form the grand secret 
of conjugal peace; but unhappily the parties 
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whose earn we are oeaeidering, htre neither learned 
to value the blessing, nor the best means of its at- 
tainment. They have made bo provision for the 
duties of their new station, and having always lived 
extempore^ they will still continue so to live . 

Collisions of opinion and of personal convenieiM^e 
may be expected to occur betwixt husband and 
wife, under any circumstances; and when there is 
neither grace nor sense sufficient to break the shock, 
such semes must be disagreeable enough. It then 
becomes simply a question of relative strongth, and 
is a case governed entirely by the great rule of bar« 
barians, that the weaker party must submit to the 
stronger. This, in most cases will be the woman ; 
yet not invariably ; for ascendency is not always 
gained by mere physical force. B ut submission, by 
whomsoever yielded, will be yielded as sullenly as 
it was demanded uncouthly; and not without giving 
rise to an eiq^losion of angry feeling and rude invec* 
tive. These are edifying scenes to set before chil« 
dren, who are not slow to catch the same spirit, and 
lisp the same phraseology. Trained in such a school, 
by such examples, and taught little that is good, and 
much that is positively evil ; no wonder that social 
happiness should be very mach at discount among 
the lower orders. The blessing is not cultivated, 
because it is not appreciated: for a taste for that 
which is intrinsically excellent may be lost by per- 
fect disquietude. 

On clear grounds we may assume, that the habits 
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and character of the rising generation^ and of domes- 
tic comforts generally, are much more under the pow- 
er of w<Hnan than of man; and it is equally clear that 
the power thus possessed, depends for its value and 
efficiency on the moral and mental cultivation recei- 
ved. Under this impression we invite the attention 
of the young female reader to a few points, which, 
in their hearing on the usefulness and happiness of 
her future life, must he considered of great impor- 
tance. 

And, First, we recommend you to seek an expe- 
rimental acquaintance with Christianity. Piety 
is the surrender of the heart to God ; — the enjoy- 
ment of conscious reconciliation with God, through 
faith in the merits of Christ. The result of this is 
supreme love to God, and universal good will to 
man. Piety then may well be regarded as not only 
an essential element of education, but the very basis 
of all moral and intellectual excellence. Mere liter- 
ature may refine the taste and the manners, but 
cannot refine the afiections. The natural barbarity 
of the heart will yield to nothing but the power of 
divine grace. 

In becoming pious, the change you would expe- 
rience would not be more strikingly apparent to 
others, than it would be great and agreeable to your- 
self. You would exchange one s(et of feelings for 
another; and a most happy exchange it would be. 
It would be expelling a horde of lazy, vulgar, im- 
pertinent, and quarrelsome persons from your prem* 
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ises^ and receiving in their place a select number 
of peaceable^ intelligent, and agreeable friends. 
Your present happiness, even such as it is, is wholly 
an uncertainty; it is unsheltered from a thousand 
withering influences. A paltry rival in love or dress; 
— a disappointment in some anticipated amuse- 
ment; — a reproachful imputation on your character, 
an evil which may happen to the best ; — a fit of 
sickness ; — ^a situation not answering your ideas of 
what is agreeable; — each, or any of these is suffici- 
ent, not merely to mar your peace, but even to make 
you miserable. But get religion, and then happi- 
ness striking its roots deep in your bosom, and fed 
by a secret stream flowing from the throne of God, 
will be able to resist the unkindly vicissitudes to 
which all human bliss is subject. We do not say 
that grace will make you impassable to external in- 
fluences; but it will be an antagonist or corrective 
influence to all : it will make that which is painful 
tolerable, and that which is pleasant still more so. 
It will enable you to educe moral benefit, we might 
say moral pleasure, from natural evil; for there is 
a luxury known only to the virtuous, in the exer- 
cise of meekness, patience, humility and a forgiving 
spirit. 

But besides the softening, humanizing power of 
religion on the feelings, it gives elevation to the 
mind, intellectually considered. Some acquaint- 
ance with divine truth is necessary to its existence; 
and all religious truth is noble and ennobling. The 
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mind conversant with it^ is assimilated to its nature; 
the thoughts are lifted from a noisome dunghill to 
a pure and holy atmosphere. We have observed 
that this change would be apparent to others; it 
will be observable even in your countenance and 
person. As when a respectable family succeeds to 
an idle and disorderly one in the occupancy of a 
house; outward appearances give unequivocal signs 
of the change. Such is the case when the soul, the 
tenant of the body, is converted from vanity and 
sin to wisdom and purity. 

** The mind's sweetness will have its operation 
Upon the body, clothes, and habitation." 

Observe the countenance : — Before, there was the 
discontented gjoom, the scowling frown, the foolish 
simper, the scornful smile, the obstreperous laugh; 
but these are amongst the old things that are done 
away. There is now the gravity which betokens 
the presence of an immortal spirit, originally crea- 
ted, and now renewed in the image of God. But 
it is not gloomy gravity. The serenity and peace 
which reign within, will make your visible heavens 
clear and untroubled; while the light of God*s coim- 
tenance shining upon your soul, will often add ra* 
diance to serenity. 

Resolve to improve your mind by reading as you 
have opportunity. At all events, read a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures daily; and if domestic duties 
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permit, have some other useful book in which you 
may occasionally read a few pages. This may be ac- 
complished under very unfavourable circumstances ; 
if your opportunities are more propitious, act on a 
more expanded system. Endeavour to exercise 
your own powers of thinking and judging; get set- 
tled general principles, and an acquaintance with 
the import of words, these will assist you to under- 
stand what you read and hear. Perseverance in 
these exercises will soon give you to feel that you 
have a mind of your own, which will gradually gain 
strength and clearness; and every step will strength- 
en the conviction that the mind is indeed the jewel, 
and the body but the casket; and that in attending 
to the requirements of the latter, to the neglect of 
the former, you have been guilty of most prepos* 
terous folly. Surely it is desirable to be able to 
assign reasons for your conduct, to give an opinion 
of your own, to take part in intelligent conversation, 
and to be as superior in mind as you are [in person 
to the animal creation; but this can only be)accom« 
plished by diligently cultivatingyour mental powers. 
Cultivate amiable tempers. Conversion throws 
the disposition into a happier mould. That spiri- 
tual 'grafting' by which the New Testament so 
strikingly illustrates the work of regeneration, has 
the effect of giving sweetness and beauty to the tem- 
pers. It cannot be otherwise when the soul is uni- 
ted to Christ, and partakes of his very nature. Yet 
still, subsequent attention is necessary to carrj' out 
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the great principles received In conversion. The 
soil is hroken np, and the seeds of virtue are sown; 
but care is requisite to bring them to perfection ; 
for bad tempers, like bad weeds, will spring up on 
the best cultivated soils* 

Our idea of fine tempers is not that of one 
which is never provoked, but of one which is 
not eiuily provoked ; and when it is so, easily ap- 
peased. To be immovable under all circumstan- 
ces is unnatural, and certainly indicates disease, ei- 
ther of the head or the heart; such a stagnant con- 
dition cannot be associated either with much hap- 
piness, or with the power of diffusing happiness. 
A river is a more interesting object than a pool, 
although noisy, and occasionally inconvenient. It 
will be admitted that a large amount of human hap- 
piness depends upon the management of the tem- 
pers; and also that females, from their more social 
and domesticated habits, have a larger share in this 
business than the other sex. One person in a fami- 
ly, with a thoroughly bad temper, will exercise an 
influence on the peace of that family lamentable to 
contemplate. How different the influence of one 
whose disposition is amiable! 

The first step towards self-government is self- 
knowledge. Study your peculiarities and failings, 
and resolve to be doubly watchful where you are 
doubly in dang^. Impatience of contradiction, and 
a painful sensibility to insult arise from a morbid idea 
of self-importance; while the want of calmness and 
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self-possession in administering reproof, obviously 
shews a want of self-respect. If you are amongst 
children, and especially if you are the mother of 
children, you have a peculiar reason for giurding 
your temper. If you reprove and chastise them in 
a passion, they will at once despise your authority, 
and imitate your vice. You perhaps say, they are 
refractory; admitting that they are, yet remember, 
explosions of anger will not cure tbem. Shew them 
by your example that you can govern yourself; this 
will wonderfully help them to submit to be govern- 
ed by you. Equanimity or evenness is an essential 
element of good temper. We do not refer to an 
unnatural sameness, but to a quality opposed to 
those fits and starts, those ups and downs, which are 
more frequent and mure violent than circumstances 
or sobriety wan'ant. Some people, otherwise ex- 
cellent, are lamentably at fault in this particular. 
When the instrument is in tune, you have excellent 
harmony ; if otherwise, the discord is horrible ; and 
what is most deplorable, you often cannot tell the 
cause of these great and sudden transitions. We 
are creatures fond of variety ; but he must have a 
monstrous appetite for novelty, who can "thank such 
a misery for change :" who can endure to be caress- 
ed beyond reason one day, and almost in bodily fear 
the next. These capricious variations of temper 
are highly discreditable, and shew the individual to 
be far more under the power of circumstance, than 
is consistent either with comfort or dignity. 
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The successful control of temper would be great- 
ly aided by intentional and habitual sobriety of 
speech. As foolish tempers naturally lead to foolish 
words, so the latter « in their turn, greatly assist 
the growth of the former. " Grievous words" are 
often found to '' stir up anger/' both in the person 
speaking, and the person spoken to. We certainly 
are not persuaded that our female friends need cau- 
tion on this subject more than ourselves; although 
it will be allowed that, generally speaking, they are 
less parsimonious of speech than the other sex. 
Not, we presume, from any peculiarity either of the 
vocal mechanism, or of the mind itself; but simply 
from their more social circumstances and habits, af- 
fording rather more opportunities of exercising a 
power which doubtless improves by exercise. 

Be discreet in forming friendship* All hearts 
are not equally susceptible of friendship; neverthe- 
less, there are few young persons, and few especial- 
ly of the sex we now address, who do not feel their 
happiness incmoplete without a friend with whom 
they can reciprocate thought and sympathy, and 
reveal those bosom emotions which are too delicate 
for general exposure. They are happy who find a 
friend truly worthy of the name. Do not hastily 
commit yourself to any one. There are few great- 
er misfortunes to young people, than the formation 
of improper intimacies. You may, very probably, 
find persons possessing the companionable qualities 
of gaiety and good humour with little sense, and 
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Still less of moral worth. But these showy attractions 
in the ahsence of sterling excellence, are not only 
worthless, hut dangerous. Your heart is composed 
of pliant materials, ready to take any impression; 
and to hring yourself into close and frequent con- 
tact with vice and folly, would he the likeliest of all 
means to hecome vile and foolish yourself. Have 
you a companion whom yon love ? Then how do 
you descrihe her character ? Does she manifest a 
marked reverence for every thing that appertains to 
religion ? Do you never hear a joke at the ex- 
pense of piety or pious people, and never at the 
expense of truth? Is she neat in dress, with little 
ohservahle vanity or anxiety ahout itP Is she 
careless ahout gaddiug ahroad in search of pleasure; 
and does she evidently find her happiness in the qai« 
et and assiduous performance of domestic duties P 
Is her temper such, that you can oppose her views 
without the risk or the fear of incurring her displea- 
sure P Is she heloved at home as a daughter, a 
sister, or a servant? If such he the character of 
your friend, you cannot too highly value her. But 
if, on the other hand, yon have a companion who is 
seriously defective in any of the points we have 
enumerated, there is room for fear that you will 

- suffer from your intimacy. 

There is another sort of friendship to which we 

• shall he expected to allude ; and still more caution 
is necessary here,hecause once formed, it is irre- 
vocable. We allude, of course, to the matrimonial 
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counexion. It is unfortunate that many aie more 
impatient of restraint and more regardless of advice 
in this matter than in any other; but it rarely 
happens that headstrong precipitancy in this afiair 
fails to receive a severe retribution. Pause before 
you take this step without a reasonable prospect of 
comfort as it respects the means of subsistence. 
Examples of childish thonghtlessness on this point 
are exceedingly common; but such parties surely 
enough discover^ perhaps when too late^ that though 
affection is as essential an element of the happiness 
of married life, as air is to natural life; yet the body 
has wants which neither pure air nor pure love can 
adequately supply. Some, we are aware, err in the 
opposite extreme, making wealth the substitute for 
almost every thing beside, and whose idea of fi good 
match is simply that it is a rich one. Experience 
however too often shews this doctrine to be un- 
sound. Many of these good matches turn out to 
be good for nothing, but to be sources of disappoint- 
ment and wretchedness. 

Again, we recommend you to look for these qua- 
lifications of mind and judgment in the person you 
accept as your husband, that will enable you truly 
to respect him as your counsellor and head, for you 
will find it no easy task to love the man whose in- 
tellect you despise. 

Do not overlook temper. " Make no friends with 
an angry man, and with a furious man thou shalt 
not go, lest thou learn his ways and get a snare to 

K 
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thy soul/' Thus says ^e wisest of mortals. We 
would have you attend to the advice, unless you are 
willing to live in constant misery. 

Presuming that you are pious, we would say, ne- 
ver think ofbeing united to a person who is a stran- 
ger to piety. Congeniality is certainly one of the 
great priliciples of attachment; but when parties 
are completely at variance on so important a subject, 
deep and uninterrupted harmony can scarcely ex- 
ist. Religion has awakened within yo'u a complete 
system of views, feelings, and prospects which find 
no response or sympathy in the heart of your friend. 
In such a union there is small promise of happiness, 
and much cause to apprehend moral danger. 

Finally, be not fastidious in your requirements, 
nor romantic in your expectations. Remember 
your failings. £xpect the man of 'your choice to 
be a person encompassed like yourself with infirmi- 
ties, and make due allowance for the holiday man- 
ners as you would for the holiday dress of the suitor. 

Exercising in this manner reasonable caution, 
and not despising the counsel of those whose expe- 
rience entitles their judgment to respect; more es- 
pecially, not neglecting to implore the guidance 
and blessing of Heaven, you have all human reason 
to hope that the contemplated change in your con- 
dition will conduce to your interest and happiness. 

As a wife and a mother, let the impulse of afifec- 
tion be guided and sustained by principles in dis- 
charging the duties arising out of these important 
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relations. Remember how much that is desirable 
in the conjugal state devolves upon yourself. It is 
for you to give home those attractions which will 
exalt you in the esteem of your husband, and leave 
him no pretext for seeking comfort abroad. Let 
your prudence in applying your resourses to domes- 
tic purposes, be equal to his industry in procuring 
them. Study the art of making small means avail 
to large purposes ; and while neatness and comfort 
characterize your household arrangement, do not 
attach that excessive importance to minute points 
of order, that vrould make you uneasy at their slight- 
est infringement. Our ideas on matters of taste, 
are sometimes uncouth ; but we claim some allow- 
ance for what we cannot help. Perhaps your hus- 
band does not fully appreciate what you highly 
value; but let not this disturb you farther than to 
endeavour quietly and gradually to modify his taste 
to your satisfaction. Always be prepared to yield 
trifling points rather than provoke 'strifd, and if re- 
sistance appear to be your duty, let it rather take 
the character of mild remonstrance, than of angiy 
debate. 

Let maternal affection be wisely manifested. 
Yield to the wishes of your children ; but never if 
concession would compromise your authority and 
responsibilit}^ as a parent. Supply their wants as 
far as you are able ; but do not cherish improper 
habits. Be indulgent; but never to the injury of 
their health or morals. Be careful of the person. 
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but Still more of the mind of your child. Watch 
the opening intellect ; and anticipate evil by the in- 
troduction of good principles and good habits. Let 
judicious counsel be fortified by unexceptionable 
example ; and let both be aided by daily prayer to 
that gracious Being whose blessing alone can make 
your children wise, and good and happy. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ESTIMATE OF EDUCATION. 

In the course of the preceding remarks, many op- 
portunities have been embraced of noticing the be- 
nefits of education ; and besides these incidental no- 
tices, the attention of the reader in the preceding two 
chapters has been specially directed to those which 
result from its influence on business and religion. 
Still it is conceived that this part of the subject has 
not received that deliberate consideration it merits, 
and a general recapitulation and survey of the ad- 
vantages of knowledge and mental culture, will not 
perhaps be deemed unsuitable in conclusion. 
And first of all, it may be observed, that the ca- 
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pacity for public usefulness^ depends chiefly on the 
possession of useful knowledge^ and of the acuteness^ 
accuracy^ and comprehension of intellect which is 
induced by education. 

Nearly all our blessings come to us in the channel 
of human instrumentality: by this wise arrange- 
ment> opportunity is given for the exercise of vir- 
tuous dispositions^ and all classes of society are thus 
bound together by the tie of mutual dependence. 

But the slightest consideration must convince us, 
that a man wholly unlettered is necessarily confined 
to a very humble department of this great business 
of promoting the interests of his species. Only so 
far as sensitive comforts contribute to human hap- 
piness, and the strength of his sinews is available 
to the production of these comforts, can he be said 
to be a public benefactor. But the happiness of 
man is principally dependent on his moral and in- 
tellectual character, and towards the advancement 
of these, the ignorant can do little or nothing: here 
intellect and talent, though not solely, are neverthe- 
less indispensably requisite. And it is important 
to remark, that persons in the humblest walks of 
life, while they have many opportunities of bene- 
fitting their fellow-creatures in these their highest 
interests, are never wholly cut off from the means 
of acquiring some ability of doing so. 

There are three relations in which most men 
stand to society; the domestic, civO, and religious : 
each of these originate duties which cannot be ful- 
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filled, and open channels of usefulness not to be 
improved without some measure of intelligence. 

The duties which parents owe to. their children, 
for instance, are most arduous and responsible. To 
supply them with physical comforts is but a minor 
duty. . And even in the discharge of this, education 
renders no small assistance. I f correct in our state- 
men ts relative to the favourable influence of know- 
ledge on the prosecution of business; if it is certain 
that practical skill is always aided by scientific and 
comprehensive views, and industrious habits advance 
with advancing intelligence; then it is clear, that, 
with some education, a parent will stand a better 
chance of promoting even the temporal interests of 
his famOy, than if he were entirely uncultivated. 

But children hav^ rational and immortal, as. well 
as corporeal natures. They have understandings 
to be cjaltivated, vicious propensities to be repressed, 
good habits to be formed; long and vigilant is the 
training they require in order to fit them to be cre- 
ditable members of society, and heirs of life everlas- 
ting. Here is emplo3rment sufficient to task the 
most cultivated mind, and the most exalted piety. 
Where there is neither cultivation nor piety, the 
work cannot and will not be attempted ; for how can 
he train and nurture the minds of his children, who 
can scarcely be said to have a mind of his own; or 
how feed them with wisdom and knowledge, when 
he has neither wisdom nor knowledge to impart. 
Indeed the formation of their characters intellectu* 
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ally considered^ is a matter of which he has little 
conception, and that which he does not uudepcstaiu)^ 
he cannot feel to he a duty; what he has never 
thQ^ght worth his own acquisition he will never he 
very anxious his children should possess. Even in 
promoting their spiritual interests — supposing him 
piousj — his means will he small^ and his efSdcts fee- 
hie; for in every thing which helongs to the ability 
of imparting religious knowledge^ he is deficient, and 
piety unconnected with information and good sense, 
is seen tQ great disadvantage; for want of this, much 
that is valuable, even in his example, will be lost to 
his children. 

The contemplation of a man, in his connexion 
with civil affairs, or as a member of political society, 
will display the value of knowledge as an instru- 
ment of public usefulness. 

No one doubts that political measures in some 
degree affect the interests of every order of amety, 
and that the happiness of even the lowest orders is 
considerably mixt up with public afiidrs. But comr 
mon people are not always sufficiently aware of the 
power which they themselves possess of affecting or 
modifying these afiairs. But in pc^^ular govern- 
ments like our own, that power is very great. The 
opinion of the people on any particular point, when 
harmoniously concentrated and vigorously express^ 
ed, exercises a potent ascendency over legislators 
themselves, and is ofteM found to be absolutely un- 
controllable. And it is not merely as a petitioner 
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to paxliament, or a voter at elections, that a private 
individual can exert his political inflaence ; he can 
disseminate his convictions in more private ways, 
and to a wider extent; and thus, even in his unoffi- 
cial character, make some impression on puhlic 
opinion* Not only has government often been com- 
pelled to yield to that opinion in measures of migh- 
ty import, but such measures have sometimes 
originated in the suggestions, or been accelerated 
by the influence of a single individual, whose name 
probably was never formally connected with any 
political matter whatever. 

In this view, popular education assumes a charac- 
ter of vital importance. It is evidently desirable 
that the people should possess enlightened and com- 
prehensive views on the subject of political econo- 
my, because they will otherwise most probably be 
the dupes of blind self-interest, or of self-interested 
individuals, and thus lend what influence they pos- 
sess to a mischievous purpose. Considered merely 
as subjects, and unable, or declining to exert the 
slightest influence on political events, still it must 
be a satisfaction to be able to form a rational esti- 
mate of the merits of any legislative enactment by 
a survey of its different bearings. Their own obe- 
dience to law would thus at least be more enlighten- 
ed, very probably more hearty and cheerful. 

No honest government need fear the difiusion of 
knowledge among the people. From ignorance 
every kind of government has more to fear than to 
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hope; for though vice is the first, ignorance is un- 
doubtedly the second thing to occasion political 
calamities. All experience has verified the scrip- 
tural axiom, that ''wisdom and knowledge are the 
stability of the times." 

But there are other duties invoked in our civil 
relations besides these merely political ones to 
which we have adverted. As an intelligent being, 
the interests of man must have a special reference 
to his mind. To assist therefore in elevating the 
intellectual character of society, by the difitision of 
useful knowledge,' and a taste for scientific pursuits, 
must be one of the noblest channels in which pub- 
lic philantrophy can flow ; and he who contributes 
largely to this great object, must be ranked among 
the best benefactors of his species. But in this 
business, intellectual acquirements must certainly 
form the principal and most direct qualification. 
Wealth would indeed enable a person to accom- 
plish this object in a second-hand way; but then 
a rich man would scarcely attempt such a thing 
without that high sense of the value of learning 
which the possession alone can inspire. As rea- 
sonably might we look for religious zeal in an un- 
converted person as a strong desire to promote po- 
pular education in one that is unlettered. 

And considering the various ways in which intel- 
ligence advances the secular interests of society; 
the impulse it gives to industry, and the numerous 
springs of emolument which it opens, it is obvious 
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that no one adds more efficiently to the amount of 
corporeal comfort, than he who extends general 
education. 

Looking at national prosperity as it is affected 
hy wealthy we shall discover the diffusion of know- 
ledge united with improved morals to he the grand 
cause, and who does not know that the genius of a 
Watt, a Strutt, an Arkwright, and others, have de- 
veloped mines of incalculable wealth ; nor has the 
valour of Wellington or Nelson contributed more 
to the strength, and even the glory of the British 
Nation than these honourable characters. 

But the noblest benevolence is that which is em- 
ployed in promoting the spiritual interests of man* 
kind; for nothing is so vitally connected with hu- 
man happiness, or assists so largely in its advance- 
ment as pious feelings, and Tporal excellence in 
general. And this is a department of well doing 
more accessible to ordinary persons than most o- 
thers. Opportmiities of being useful to the souls 
of men are constantly presenting themselves to per- 
sons in the humblest condition. Associated then 
with piety, intellectual attainments possess superior 
value as a means of doing good. It may be said 
that a person of decided piety will be useful by his 
example, although very ignorant; but we reply, 
that the same example would be much more influ- 
ential, if connected with some degree of cultivation : 
from such a connexion it would derive attractions 
of commanding power. Intellectual supeiiority 
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givias a weight to the character which greatly facili-* 
tates ihe commuDicjatioD of religious instniction. 

Besides^ what we arQ now recommending consti- 
tutes the very power or talent for the display of this 
species of henevolence. Conversion is indeed the 
work of God; and we grant that in its Accomplish- 
ment he sometimes employs instruments of unpro- 
mising fitness. But these are mere exceptions; 
spiritual good heing usually communicated hy a 
prepared and naturally efficient instrumentality; 
and in this work the highest talent finds ample ex- 
ercise. To instruct the ignorant, reply to the ob- 
jector, rebuke the audacious, and silence the gain- 
say er; to grapple with the manoeuvering sophist, and 
remove the endless scruples of the diffident and 
despairing — these are tasks which need not be at- 
tempted without a tolerable measure of wisdom and 
information. It is admitted that these duties be- 
long especially to the ministerial character, yet they 
are duties which, as they often fall in the way of 
others, so none who have ability, act out of charac- 
ter in performing them. Among laymen have been 
found not only some of the ablest defenders of 
Christianity, but many of its most zealous and suc- 
cessful promoters; who though sometimes wielding 
impolished weapons, and defective it may be, in the 
technicalities of warfare, yet with the hearty zeal, 
and lofty courage of volunteers, they often accom- 
plish wonders. 

Learning further establishes its claim to utility 
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by releasing the mind from the bandage of super- 
stition, and those manifold fears, equally vain and 
tormenting, to which it gives birth. 

The most gloomy and prominent features in the 
history of all savage and unchristianized nations, is 
superstition. This degrading evil originates whol* 
ly in ignorance. In the absence of intellectual light, 
the imagination frames its monstrous spectres, as 
children terrify themselves in the dark by mere sha- 
dows and nonentities, mistaken for beings of fearful 
name. Ignorance of the origin of suffering or na* 
tural evil seems to be the chief source of supersti- 
tion. Unable to believe that it is the offspring of a 
benevolent Deity, or to see that it is connected with 
moral evil as its judicial, and often indeed as its 
natural consequence, they admit the fanciful notion 
that it is the capricious infliction of supernatural 
powers of malignant disposition. These vile and 
hateful deities thenceforward assume in the imagi- 
nation, a character of dreadful importance, and to 
obtain an exemption from their wanton malevolence 
becomes an all absorbing article in their religious 
system* For this, urged on by awful terror, and too 
often by the influence of a knavish aud interested 
priesthood; a thousand spells and rites are perform- 
ed, a thousand self-inflicted cruelties are submitted 
to, and hecatombs of human lives are sacrificed to the 
horrible delusion. Whatever may be their specu- 
lations concerning the author of happiness, it is 
certain that their eagerness to propitiate the author 
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of evil usaaUy leaves them little time to think of 
him, and little inclination to yield him practical 
homage. Fear is their leading religious affection ; 
of hope they know hut little, and of love nothing. 
The worship of devils hecomes the estahlished re- 
ligion, and often remains the only indication that 
these miserable dupes are conscionable beings. 

This is a true picture of our own ancestors in 
drudical times, as it is but too just a representation 
of many heathen countries at the present hour. 
Long since, however, have these monstrous shadows 
fled from our own land before the rising brightness 
of scriptural Christianity; and those relics of devil- 
worship which yet linger, in the form of charms, 
witchcraft, and jugglery, are gradually disappearing 
as science and revelation diffuse their radiance a- 
mong the common people. When the belief of 
supernatural influence is at once undirected by Re- 
velation, and uncontrolled by moral principle, it is 
certain, from its power over the imagination, to lead 
to endless extravagancies ; it will be the grand re- 
sort for the solution of every mysterious phenomenon. 
Accordingly when ignorant persons are visited by 
some calamity of singular character or rare occur- 
rence, they are very apt to imagine themselves the 
victims of some unholy league between the archfiend 
and some malicious neighbour; and to learn the 
truth of the matter^ they will probably have recourse 
to one of those miserable knaves, bearing the signi- 
ficant appellation of wise man, from whose ambigu- 
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ous oracles they are sometimes led to fix the charge 
of sorceiy upon an innocent person, and to attempt 
the most unjust, and sometimes fatal retaliation. 
These, it is well known, are every day scenes in 
most uncivilized countries, as indeed they were some 
centuries ago in our own: nor are they by any 
means uncommon in many of our provincial dis- 
tricts even now. Many persons known to us, are, 
or have been the dupes of this superstition, and 
many scenes like that just described have taken 
place within our recollection and knowledge. It 
is gratifying however to know, that by the increasing 
power and spread of the light of truth, this evil has 
not only been immensely lessened in amount, but 
what remains has received such an impress of feeble^ 
ness and infirmity as to betoken its speedy disso- 
lution. ^ 

It may be observed' also, that there are many na- 
tural phenomena of unobvious and mysterious cha- 
racter which are referred 'by the vulgar to superna- 
tural interference. Thousands of things both in 
art and nature, stamped by them with the character 
of mystery and miracle, have been ascertained by 
philosophers to be within the grasp of human inge- 
nuity, or conformable to nature.* And from what 
has already been accomplished by the wide dififu- 
sion of religious and scientific knowledge, we are 

* In an interesting work on Natural Magic by Sir David 
Brewster, the reader ?nill find this position most amply 
illustrated. 
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assured that all the idle dreams of superstition yet 
remtdning — dreams, involving on the one hand the 
most pitifuF credulity, and on the other, the most 
cowardly unbelief, will wholly vanish as the shining 
light of truth goes on in its brilliant career to the 
perfect day. 

Education is valuable also by its hostility to pre- 
judice and bigotry, and its tendency to promote 
a candid and liberal spirit. Nothing reflects a 
brighter lustre on the characterHhan that intellec- 
tual honesty and noble independence of mind, 
which enables a man to conceive and maintain just 
views of a subject in defiance of prejudice and par- 
ty predilections, and even of interest itself; which 
makes him as ready to admit that which is truly 
valuable in the arguments or measures of an oppo- 
nent, as to acknowledge that which is imperfect 
in his own. It must however be confessed that 
this is rather a virtue than a niental accomplish- 
ment; still, as it is scai'cely ever seen in its perfec- 
tion except in minds of the first order, it is clear 
that sound and comprehensive information is high- 
ly favourable to its existence. On the other hand, 
prejudice and bigotry are very generally connected 
with ignorance, and hence the epithet narrow 
minded is usually applied to those who are the 
subjects of it. 

All men are naturally addicted to the vice of ta- 
king the worst view of a matter which involves the 
reputation of others, and the very best of that 
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which concerns themselves. — This is a disease of 
the heart and demands moral remedies, hut com- 
prehensive knowledge, if it do not cure, will miti- 
gate it; it will give a more agreeahle modification 
to the evil. If the propensity in question he uni- 
ted with great ignorance it will be more disgust- 
ingly exhibited. Partial and contracted views form 
the very foundation of bigotry, and it seems impos- 
sible but as the mind is enlightened and expanded, 
the monster should have less credit with his pos- 
sessor as his deformity is more clearly apparent; 

The value of education is strikingly exemplified 
in its influence on social intercourse and domestic 
happiness. It may be said, that the grand source 
of domestic happiness is kindness, manifested in 
agreeable manners and tempers. This we admit, 
but at the same time observe, that an ignorant 
person who is amiable in his tempers, would 
be incomparably more so if he enjoyed the bene- 
fits of education. Disagreeable manners are al- 
most inseparable from low breeding ; even under 
the most favourable circumstances with respect to 
disposition, there is usually a coarseness in the ex- 
hibition of vulgar kindness which sometimes ren- 
ders it disgusting, and always deprives it of that 
grace and beauty which gives it half its value. 
But cultivation not only imparts a charm to the 
manifestation of affection, it heightens the afiec- 
tion itself ; it forms, in some sense, the very basis 
of friendship. There may be a sort of animal at- 
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tachment in the absence both of intellectual and mo- 
ral worth; but nothing deserving the name of friend- 
ship can result from this. Real excellence of cha- 
racter, can only command that deep respect and pure 
afiection, which constitutes the essence of friendship* 
The mutual love of ignorant persons, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the exalted perception of recipro- 
cal worth which binds together the well informed. 

We may notice as a special inconvenience atten- 
ding the want of education, the propensity it occa- 
sions of adopting unfounded prejudices, and suspi- 
cions, and of maintaining them as obstinately as 
they received them blindly. Now such a dispositi- 
on, entrraching itself often in a mistaken sense of 
daty« may co -exist with a natural disposition far 
from bad, as well as with considerable attainments 
in religion, but it cannot fail to have a blightning 
effect on the happiness of domestic intercourse. If 
one or more of the members of a fiB^ily, is in the 
habit of defendiag his own opinions with self-com- 
placent pertinacity, end of fighting those of others 
with contemptuous violence; feelings must thereby 
be necessarily created, inconsistent with amicable 
friendship, and domestic harmony. He is the most 
despicable and disgusting of all companions whose 
sentiments you cannot disavow, without becoming 
an objeet of base suspicion, as if, in opposing him, 
you had taken leave of conscience aud virtue; sucb 
nodons of infallibility and self-conceit are the ge- 
nuine off-spring of ignorance. 

o 
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Conversation, it must always be remembered^ is 
cbiefly dependent on knowledge for every thing 
which makes it interesting and edifying. Where 
no ideas are possessed^ none can be communicated, 
and if the thoughts be paltry, the discourse must 
be stamped with folly and impertinence. The con- 
verse of ignorant persons may, for ought we know, 
be gratifying to one another; but to the well inform- 
ed, it is wholly without interest or attraction. In 
the interchange of lofty and valuable sentiments, 
in the refined communion of elevated and congeni- 
al minds, there is a luxury and a charm which ranks 
among the highest pleasures of humanity. To this 
pleasure the uncultivated are utterly strangers. 
Borne from want of ideas may be said to be incapa- 
ble of conversing at all, except in yeas and nays, or 
if they venture further, they only treat us with in- 
sipidity and folly. 

Once more we observe, that the cultivation of the 
mind, and the pursuit of useful knowledge by every 
man as he has opportunity, is strongly to be recom- 
mended as a source of great personal happiness. 
This view of the subject has attracted considerable 
attention in the preceding part of this discussion, 
and it is indeed so obvious a consideration, and so 
connected with every thing relating to the influence 
of education, that it can never be wholly lost sight 
of. Human enjoyment is of three kinds, animal, 
rational, and moral. As the material world uffects 
us through the medium of external sense, there are 
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also certain powers of the mind, analagoui to the 
bodily senses, which enable us to correspond with 
the world of truth and science. There is an intel- 
lectual taste, and an intellectual vision, which are 
as really gratified with their appropriate objects, as 
the corporeal senses of taste and seeing are with 
theirs. We advance farther, and affirm, that the 
pleasure of the mind is far superior to that of the 
body — this will instantly be admitted by every one 
whose experience qualifies him to decide on the 
subject. If the rational part of our nature, be un- 
speakably more noble than the animal, it is natural 
to expect that both its pleasures and its pains will 
be far more exquisite. 

It is true, that persons engaged in ordinary bus- 
siness, labour under the disadvantage of having only 
brief and occasional opportunities of enjoying this 
pleasure; yet this evil is provided with its own cor- 
rective; for this infrequency of opportunity, gene- 
rates a craving analagous in its influence on mental, 
as hunger on animal pleasure; it imparts to the 
objects of study, a freshness of novelty which both 
sweetens their pursuit, and facilitates their attain- 
ments. Literary labour to persons wholly devoted 
to it, necessarily partakes of the monotonous, and 
somewhat insipid character of a stated invocation, 
while to the individuals before alluded to, they pos- 
sess the charm of an amusement. 

Self-education is also connected with a high de- 
grteof moral pleasure. It is impossible for any 
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one to proceed far in this business without diseorer' 
[ngw-if he were previously unaware of the fact, that 
the understanding is a power or talent, at once ad- 
mitting indefinite improvement, and capable, in pro- 
portion to that improvement of being applied to 
practical purposes, highly beneficial to the best in- 
terests of mankind. With such conviction, he cea- 
ses to regard the work as a matter of mere amuse- 
ment or indifference, it assumes the importance of 
a duty, and one which conscience, while it forbids 
him to neglect, stimulates and encourages him, at 
the same time to perform, by its soothing congrata- 
lations. And the pleasure of mental improvement 
to such a person, is not the mere negative pleasure 
of an exemption from self-reproaoh; it is a positive 
andjmost elevated satisfiMstion — the satisfaction of 
weUrdoing"— of imf»oving the noblest of God's gifts 
—of acting in a manner worthy of his rational na* 
ture^— of glorifying God, and of blessing, his fellow 
creatiures. 

But Revelation discloses an eternal world, and 
announces the highly interesting fact, that our pie- 
sent brief existence derives all its consequence from 
its connexion with eternity. This consideration 
places the value of mental culture, in a peculiar and 
most imjwessive light. If it be true that the small- 
est of our moral actions, touches some i^ring of our 
future destiny, and in some measure affscts our ^ 
teraal welfare; then how immeasuraMy must that 
welfare be affected by the self-cultivation we have 
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recommended. If our mental powers are a talent, 
then its improvement will receive a reward suitable 
to the diligence, fidelity, and self-denial, with which 
that improvement has been endeavoured, and those 
who neglect the duty, must be ranked among ** the 
unprofitable servants." Those talents which a man 
is capable of acquiring by his own efforts, by sup* 
plying him with the means of doing good, furnish 
him at the same lime, with the opportunity of secu- 
. ring [celestial honours, of inheriting that ''glory, 
honour, immortality and eternal life" which will be 
the sura reward of ''patient continuance in well do- 
ing." And, in fine, so far as the cultivation of the 
intellect, and the pursuit of useful knowledge are 
connected with piety, and may be regarded as a 
means of grace, they may affect the veiy question 
of our salvation. 
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